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in PERU too... 
| SHERRON STEEL BOOTHS 


) are preferred for their beauty, 


| performance and 
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View of one of the 
many inside patios 

of the University of 
San Marcos which is 
located in Lima. This 
University, considered 
by many the oldest 

in this hemisphere, 
was founded in 1551 
by a charter of 
Emperor Charles 

the Fifth of Spain. 
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A beautiful setting! And a phone booth 
to match! The colorful attractiveness of 
Sherron steel booths makes them right 
for any site. One big reason why the 
Peruvian Telephone Company (subsidi- 
ary of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation) has installed hun- 
dreds of Sherron booths in Lima, Peru, 
and its environs. 


But there are other reasons for this pro- 


durability! 


gressive company’s choice of Sherron 
steel booths. Serving some 71,000 tele- 
phone stations in Lima and ten neigh- 
boring municipalities, Compafiia Perua- 
na de Telefonos Limitada is also mindful 
of the enduring good looks of Sherron 
steel booths... their lasting service... 
their minimal maintenance. 


UL approved. (Shown here is Sherron 
Model 17S-Type 7 in Flame Red.) 


There's a Sherron booth for every location and budget in either zine coated, cold rolled or stainless steel. 


SHERRON METALLIC CORP., 1201 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 37, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


. Exclusive Export Representative 
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THE “TE&M” EDITORIAL — 
“Fifty Is A Grand ‘Young’ Age” 


COMMUNICATIONS TO COME 

By Frederick R. Kappel 

Wondering about the telephone industry's future? 
This timely article forecasts that in the years ahead 
telephone men and women will mix advancing tech- 
nology and intensive marketing to bring more service, 
better service and new services to millions more 
people at home and in industry. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 
By Donald C. Power 
Here’s the story of a technological evolution — the 
story of an industry that has managed to outpace the 
growth of America without going broke in the pro- 
cess. It is the inspiring story of how the author and 
his associates see far beyond the horizon of today to 
the day when the industry will go to outer space 
for certain types of communications. 
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CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 

By Clyde S. Bailey 

What’s ahead for an industry that has been largely 
concerned with voice transmission? How must it 
meet the challenge of becoming a universal com- 
munications system providing facilities for the trans- 


. Mission of intelligence in various forms by electri- 


cal impulses? 


THE REA PATTERN FOR RURAL SERVICE 
By DAVID A. HAMIL 

What will be REA’s pattern for rural telephone 
service. This article forecasts a continuation of REA 
programs aimed at helping rural people get improved 
and expanded telephone service through: (1) merger 
and consolidation of very small, uneconomic systems 
and switcher lines; (2) adoption of modern methods 
of construction; (3) more widespread use of proper 
accounting methods and (4) increased personnel 
training methods. 


TOMORROW’S BUSINESS OFFICE 


By Allan R. Stacey 
Picture circuits and memory machines will be com 
mon tools of tomorrow’s commercial office. 
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Coming 
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Issue 


DOES YOUR 
NEWSPAPER 
LIKE YOU? 


By BILL BROOKS 


If the editor of your local news- 
paper likes you and your com- 
pany — fine. If he doesn’t, this 
article should help you get on 
a better footing with the press. 


THE COMING 
REVOLUTION 


By C. D. EHINGER 


What about the forthcoming rev- 
olution in the concept of the art 
of communications? A _ reader 
asked that question and Mr. 
Ehinger has replied with a 5- 
part article designed to acquaint 
all TE&M_ readers with the 
words and phrases that are mod- 
ernizing the vocabulary of the 
communications industry. 


Plus These Features 


e Plant Man’s Spec Book 

e Electronics Notebook 

e Accounting Notes 

e Commercial Dept. Notes 
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[] Check Attached C) Bill Me 
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DRIVE-INS 


After you’ve found 
the best locations in 
your town, find out 
about installing AE 

paystations. They 
come in 10 sparkling 
colors. Reinforced, 
burglar-resistant 
housing discourages 
pilferage. Life-like 
transmission. Durable, 
moisture-proof 

coiled cord. 


< BUSY INTERSECTIONS 
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to pick the best locations! 








RECREATION CENTERS 








Are you making full use of paystations as revenue builders 
in your town? It’s easy to find out. Write for a free copy 
of our handy Survey Simplifier. It helps you find the best 
spots for paystations in your community. Address 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, Illinois. 
In Canada, Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 

185 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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ALPHADUCT 
UNDERGROUND 
“B’ SERVICE 
WIRE 


ELIMINATES UNSIGHTLY 
OVERHEAD DROPS 


PROVIDES EXTRA PAIR 
FOR SECOND PHONE 


...and no other underground service wire can 
compare with Alphaduct for sheer ruggedness and 
trouble free service under unfavorable operating 
conditions. Alphaduct is engineered to withstand 
moisture, heat, abrasion, deformation and you get 
these PLUS FEATURES: 


HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
HEAT STABILIZED POLYETHYLENE INSULATION 


MINIMIZED CROSSTALK through control of side 

to side Capacitance Unbalance 

ALUMINUM TAPED for electrical shielding against 
lightning and interference 
CONDUCTORS—annealed copper covered 

steel for strength 

AND IT’S DATED—simplifies your record keeping 
..- proves Alphaduct’s durability 


When you buy Alphaduct Underground “B” 

Service Wire, or any one of Alphaduct’s different 
types of telephone wire—you buy the know-how 
of the recognized leader in the manufacture 

of insulated wires for the Independent 

Telephone Industry. 


National Distributors iS Regional Distributors 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 


Northlake, Illinois Columbus, Ohio 
Leich Sales Corp. The Lindsay Telephone Supply Co. 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 


Pankey Supply Co. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


WIRE AND CABLE CO 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 
CHorter 9-8090 





coming 


CONVENTIONS 





TENNESSEE Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Sept. 
9-10, 1959. 


ARKANSAS Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark., Sept. 
14-15, 1959. 


MICHIGAN Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sep- 
tember 16, 17, 1959. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN Tel. As- 
sociation, Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Septem- 
ber 16, 17, 18, 1959. 


NEW ENGLAND Tel. Associa- 
tion, Mt. Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, Sept. 21, 22, 
23, 1959. 


WEST VIRGINIA Tel. Associa- 
tion, Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W. Va., 
Sept. 23, 24. 


NEVADA Tel. Association, 
Stockmen‘s Hotel, Elko, 
Nev., Sept. 23, 24, 25, 
1959. 


NORTH CAROLINA Tel. Asso- 
ciation, Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N: C., Oct. 4-7. 


ALASKA Tel. Association, 
Westward Hotel, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, Oct. 5, 6, 7. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 11-14. 


VIRGINIA Tel. Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, 
Va., Oct. 29-30. 


ALABAMA Tel. Association, 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 
9-10. 


GEORGIA Tel. Association, 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlan- 
to, Ga., Nov. 11, 12, 1959. 


OKLAHOMA Tel. Association, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Nov. 18-19. 


FLORIDA Tel. Association, 
Robert Meyer Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Nov. 30, Dec. 
1, 1959. 
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ALPETH* 
TELEPHONE CABLE 


By REX 
FULLY COLOR CODED 


FOR AERIAL AND DUCT TO REA SPEC PE-22 
BURIED SERVICE TO REA SPEC PE-23 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — CONTAINS 
COMPLETE DATA AND SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR ALL REX TELEPHONE WIRES 
and CABLES. 


*Manvufactured under license agreement with Western Electric Co., Inc. 


THE EA constnavcox 


Subsidiary of American Enka Corporation 
Hayward Road, West Acton, Mass. 
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INDUSTRY 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE WERE you and what 
were you doing on July 15, 
1909? As the average age of a tele- 
phone man or woman is about 40 
years, probably you were still a de- 
cade away from doing anything, any- 
where. So don’t answer that question! 
On that date, I was in Edmonton, 
Alberta, then a little northern out- 
post of civilization, a city of less than 
30,000 people, linked by a branch 
railway to the main line of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, nearly 200 
miles to the south. 

The oil that has since made Ed- 
monton a booming metropolis of over 
250,000 population was not even a 
blurb in a prospectus. But it boasted 
one great attraction, a municipally 
owned telephone system. A few 
months before, the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company of Chicago had in- 
stalled there one of the first dial 
automatic telephone systems in Can- 
ada. 

It was a civic showpiece. Visitors 
to the city might escape the Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheon, but they 
were few indeed who left Edmonton 
without being shown the mysterious 
switches that jumped up, brrrrrrr, 
and around, brrrrrrr, and thereby 
eliminated the need for women — 
telephonically speaking, of course. 

The dial units_on the bulky tele- 
phones were about five inches across 
and not much less in thickness. Their 
innards were slow-moving and mas- 
sive by comparison with the fast and 
dainty modern dials. 

In the central office, the Strowger 
switches were similar to those we use 
today. Astonishingly similar! Where 
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“Where Were You On July 15, 1909?” 


Since the average age of today’s telephone man or woman is about 
40 years, probably you were a decade away from doing anything, 
However, our author was in Edmonton, Alberta, and the town was 
proud of its new dial system. 


by L. A. GRITTEN 





L. A. GRITTEN’S “Industry Observa- 
tions” appear exclusively in ‘“‘Tele- 
phone Engineer & Management.” 





so many things have changed out of 
recognition, it is remarkable how 
little the fundamentals of the Strow- 
ger switch have changed in half a 






century. They operated on grounded 






impulses, not on makes and breaks of 
the circuits as they do now. Each 
side of the line was grounded in turn 
as the subscriber dialed, on one side 
to set the central office apparatus in 
readiness, on the other side to give 
the impulses that made the necessary 
connection. Thus, the ground con- 
nections at the subscribers’ premises 
were vitally important. In the subur- 
waterpipe 


















ban and_ rural 
grounds were not often feasible and 


we depended mightily on 


areas, 


ground 





rods, wires trailing into wells or per- 
haps such devices as a piece of chick- 








en netting slung into a nearby swamp. 

During a dry spell — and Alberta 
is a dry country — wells and swamps 
dried on occasion, and ground rods 
failed to function. Then it was quite 
literally a case of “All hands to the 
pumps!” Repairmen would - sally 
forth with dozens of trouble tickets, 
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Has your toll timing system kept pace 
)} with these CALCULAGRAPH IMPROVEMENTS? 


NEW COLOR-CODED HANDLES 


This ‘visual aid’’ to better accuracy is a 
big help to busy operators —excellent 
for trainees, too. These new handles in 
color—green for start, red for finish, 
can be installed in minutes. 













NEW SETBACK HANDLE 


Now you can use ANY SIZE foll 
ticket—in operated position 
handle cannot damage toll 
ticket. This new feature permits 
Calculagraph to be used with 
any card system. 


7 NEW 60-MINUTE DIAL 


Busy operators can now 
handle more calls more 
efficiently because there’s no 
need to depend on memory 
or manual computations on 
long conversations. Assures 
you, too, of all charges due 
on every call. 





; | Check your own switchboard now. If you don’t have all 


1 | these Calculagraph improvements, it’s time to modernize FOR LONG-TIME CALCULAGRAPH 


and incorporate these benefits into your toll timing system. 


Your busy operators will like these easier-to-use 
color-coded handles; the 60-minute dial will eliminate 
possible human errors in recording long conversations, 
saving you “lost-time” dollars; and, you will like the 
flexibility in card sizes permitted by the set back handle. 
They all add up to faster, easier, more accurate toll 


USERS ONLY 


If you are now using the 
old “round-type” Calcu- 
lagraphs, you can easily 


convert to the rectangu- 
lar Model 33 (shown 
here) with the con- 
venient adapter plate 





’ time recording. that requires just a few 

a Call your Calculagraph distributor today. He’ll be minutes to install. 

k- | glad to discuss your modernization plans with you. 

Pp. 

ta 

| CALCULAGRAPH 

ds y 

3 Pahl 308 SUSSEX STREET - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
ly TELEPHONE: HUMBOLDT 2-0213 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS FOR OVER 65 YEARS 
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Commercial keeps pace with 
the demand for color in the home 
by making available its 

complete line of Deskset and 
Handset Cords as well as 
Spiraflex Retractile Handset 
Cords in ten beautiful decorator’s 
colors plus black... 
standard lengths, also 9 ft. 
and 15 ft. lengths. 
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most of which would be cleared by 
pouring several buckets of water on 
and around the ground rods. 

At that time, party line operation 
on the three-wire system was not 
feasible, so the Edmonton _installa- 
tion consisted entirely of individual 
lines. That kept us free from most of 
the troubles, physical or psychologi- 
cal, that beset rural and suburban 
service. ] have hated party lines ever 
since, 

Working in the central office was 
interesting, if only for the number of 
distinguished people who came to 
visit the plant. In 1909, I met and 
talked to many famous people. Often 
enough, I did not know who they 
were until after they left. There was 
the stout, burly man with the red 
face and the huge moustache. “Yes, 
me boy,” he rumbled to me, “that’s 
me! I’m John L. Sullivan.” 

For the benefit of any youngster 
who may think that boxing started 
with Jack Dempsey, the heavyweight 
champion of the world from 1882 
to 1892 was John L. Sullivan. He 
fought with bare knuckles, before the 
Marquis of Queensbury feminized the 
game with gloves; he was by long 
odds the most colorful of all the great 
fighters; he drank most of what he 
earned and he was in Edmonton to 
tell vaudeville audiences, for a few 
dollars, how they did it in the good 
old days. 

There was Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
the explorer, who had recently re- 
turned from an expedition that he 
took to within 97 miles of the South 
Pole, without benefit of tractors, 
radio or airplanes! Afterwards he 
was the hero of the most magnificent 
small boat adventure in history. 

One day there was excitement. A 
group of a dozen or two middle-aged 
gentlemen were conducted into the 
exchange by our city officials. My 
first boyish impression was that most 
of them could do with the services of 
a pants presser and that a haircut or 
two would not hurt. They were taken 


that. “The current comes from the 
battery — that’s it over there — and 
flows through this coil — this is what 
we call a relay” . . . and so forth. 
When they were gone, Tracy Camp- 
bell, the plant foreman, came to me 
and said: “Have you any idea to 
whom you were telling the tale?” 

“No,” I said, “Who were they?” 

He replied: “Only a party of scien- 
tists from the Royal Society of Great 
Britain. And the fellow you were 
giving the low-down to was Sir Jos. 
eph J. Thomson, the greatest electri- 
cal scientist in the world.” 

That put me in a properly humble 
frame of mind for an hour or two. 
Thomson’s discoveries in electronic 
physics led directly to most of our 
modern miracles and horrors, from 
television to the H-bomb. 

One occasion in Edmonton 50 
years ago remains sharp in my mem- 
ory. It was during a cold spell. The 
thermometer showed 45° below zero 
and “open fuses” were our prevailing 
trouble. The telephone at a coal mine 
office tested “open” and I went out 
to clear it. The fuses were on the 
outside of a little shack that was 
inhabited only by a_bored-looking 
watchman. I asked him for something 
to stand on, so that I could reach 
the fuses. 

“Take that box,” he said. 

“It’s got something in it,” I said. 

“Don’t matter,” he replied, “Dump 
it out on the ground.” 

Accordingly, I dumped the con- 
tents on the frozen ground, changed 
the fuses and started to put the stuff 
back in the box. Shavings, yellow 
cartons, shavings, yellow cartons . .. 
I felt that sort of nausea that has 
nothing to do with eating or drink- 
ing. I marched into the shack, aching 
to do murder. I yelled at him: “That 
stuff you told me to dump is dyna- 
mite!” 

Looking even more bored than be- 
fore, he replied: “Oh, it often don’t 
go off when it’s cold.” — L. A. Grit- 
ten. 


This new 
Step atte 
of loss vs 


of repeat 


COMMERCIAL CORD 


COMPANY, INC. 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Phone: HOward 2-231] 


: material 
in small groups of two or three 


around the equipment. I have not 
forgotten my assignment that day. 

I explained to a courteous and 
enquiring gentleman just how the 
relays did this and the switches did 


To bring yeu the feature arti- Departm 


cles you'll find in the 50th An- 
niversary Issue we had to leave 
out many of TEXM’s regular 
features. They will be in their 
QUALITY CORDS FOR ALL MAKES AND regular spots in the Aug. 1 issue. 
TYPES OF TELEPHONE INSTRUMENTS 
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7 » Requirement: Examine transmission 
characteristics of a circuit and associated 

j apparatus within a prescribed frequency 
band and display these characteristics 
visually. Solution: TMI-0100 Swept Band 
Transmission Measuring set, conceived and 
developed at the Anaheim laboratories of 
Hallamore Electronics Company. 


This new unit continually displays the input and output voltages and measures their ratio by the simple manipulation of 
step attenuators. Photographs of the traces provide a permanent record. Field tested applications include: 1. Measurement 
of loss vs. frequency characteristics of physical line facilities in frequency range from 150 cps to 4000 cps. 2. Measurements 
of repeater or amplifier gain. 3. Determination of trans-hybrid losses. 4. Location of load faults. Detailed descriptive 
material will be sent promptly to you upon your request to Hallamore Electronics Company, Telephone 
Department, 714 North Brookhurst Street, Anaheim, California. A Division of The Siegler Corporation. 


HALLAMORE 
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most out of the picture 


THAT'S WHY STROWGER 
COSTS YOU LESS TO OPERATE! 


When purchasing central office equipment, the experienced 
buyer looks for a product that offers minimum maintenance. 
That’s why so many telephone men choose Strowger Auto- 
matic. Let’s look at the reasons behind their decision... 


simplicity of design. Strowger operates on a step- 


by-step principle and has the simplest possible construc- 
tion. This keeps adjustments and repairs to a minimum. 
The position of the switching components permits visual 
tracing of circuit operation. This speeds training of per- 
sonnel and makes trouble-shooting quick and easy. 


quality Construction. rach strowger part is manu- 


factured to the closest possible tolerance. Careful control is 
applied to every component to assure accuracy of adjust- 
ment and trouble-free performance. Yes, with Strowger, the 
maintenance man is almost out of the picture. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF! Visit several Strowger exchanges. 
You'll discover that Strowger offers unsurpassed simplicity 
in design. You’ll also see the craftsmanship and quality con- 
struction of this famous equipment. Convince yourself. Then 
get in touch with us. We’ll be glad to help you plan for your 
dial conversions. Write Automatic Electric Sales Corpora- 
tion, Northlake, Illinois. Or, call Fillmore 5-7111. In Canada, 
Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 16. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Subsidiary of 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


ART ats Va 
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Model 833-48 — only 28-3/8” O.A. 





13>) 4°15- 


DIAL 212 ST 4-3690 


PRESSED & WELDED STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


38-61 11th Street 
Long Island City 1, New York 





FIVE IDENTICAL 
PLUG-IN 
GENERATOR UNITS 


Five interchangeable frequency generators 

—each complete with voltage regulator, 

oscillator, transformers, amplifiers, cut-off 

circuit. Each individually adjustable for 

both frequency and voltage. Frequencies 

stabilized against changes in input volt- , 

age, temperature, load. eo — sa i 
oe mae “ 3 SFgTSHF 


Transistor Circuits for long trouble-free tm : 
life. No moving parts. No routine mainte- : qgeee gegeaa- | BR -geapad 
nance. Operates from 50-volt battery at hr 
extremely low drain. 


aS 
Toon 
OPTIONAL Cir? 


5-WATT TONE 
AMPLIFIER 


Contains, for all frequencies: ample bat- 
tery filter, remote control relay, audible 
ringing tone generator with (optional) 
5-watt tone amplifier. . . . . 
: Keol-y-Umealalelialemaat-lorallal-se 
AUTOMATIC TRANSFER PANEL 
ee mao THE TRANSISTOR-TYPE 


Connects two ringing machines together 
with either as the main machine, the other 
as standby. Load is automatically trans- 
ferred to the standby and alarm is oper- 
ated on partial or complete failure of the ADJUSTS TO ANY FIVE FREQUENCIES 
main. oul transfer possible to check 
the standby. Either machine supplies load 
while other is metered for adjustment or 
maved with simulated ringing an 
er panels available: portable, manua 
odler and uanicees, ee 


TWO MODELS 
(Conservative ratings) SINE-WAVE OUTPUT 


Model T: output 25 watts per frequency. 


Fits 19” rack, adapts to 23” and 30”. 
Takes only 171%” vertical rack space. AUDIBLE RINGING TONE 
Model T50: output 50 watts per frequency. 


Write for Bulletin 177A 


THE ONLY COMPLETE L 


our equipment ‘ovdtes YF 
is sold through leading a nated 
telephone distributors Sus oral ; 
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This instrument utilizes the heterodyne principle 
with balanced modulation and highly selective 
crystal filters which achieve the high resolution 
meeded for accurate amplitude measurements of 
Carrier and Microwave Sub Carrier channels. 


Direct reading in DBM for 135 
and 600 ohm circuits or bridging. 


















SPECIFICATIONS 
Model 2174 and 2174-A 
Frequency Range: 300 cycles to 400 Kc. Level:—72 dbm to -+ 32 dbm 
(full scale) at 600 OHMS Accuracy: + .5db from —80 to -++32 dbm; 1 
to 400 Kc. Selectivity: 6db down 80 cycles off: 60 db down 480 cycles off. 
Wider crystal filter and demodulator for monitoring SSB, AM, and FM— 
internal speaker and headset jack. Spurious Response: Below 60db. Lo 
intermodulation: Below 60 db. Power Requirements: 115V, 
50/60 cycles—48 Watts. Weight, 28 Ib 


YC ORT RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


9351 E. 59th Street Dept. 1-B, Raytown 33, Mo. Phone: Fleming 3-2100 














































CAPACITIES 
FROM 3/4 
TO 6 TONS 





PULLER 


for RUGGED STRENGTH 
and GREATEST NUMBER 
of USEFUL FEATURES 


SMOOTH OPERATION 
Easy operating, accurate spotting, 
effortless lowering. 


POSITIVE BRAKING 
Holds load automatically with non-slip action. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
Built of heat treated alloys of steel 
and aluminum. 


SUPER-STRENGTH CHAIN 
Famous CM-Alloy link chain; 
long-lasting, non-kinking, self-cleaning. 





EM ics 





A 
Directory 






LIFETIME 
LUBRICATED 


Lifts or pulls for th e 


in any 


Betsy — anne position Wittenberg Telephone Company [ 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST DIVISION Printed by 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


HOISTS NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 


In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16 
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Telephone communications —like everything else —have made giant strides since 
the first issue of TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT appeared 50 
years ago. Through the years, TELEPHONE ENGINEER has helped spearhead the 
industry's growth and progress...objectively reported all its changes...rendered 
innumerable services to all of us. We extend congratulations and appreciation to 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT for the important part it has played 
in building our sales to new, unprecedented heights. Best of luck to all our friends 
at TELEPHONE ENGINEER...we're looking forward to your future achievements. 


KELLOGG = 


CHICAGO, ILLINO/S 





Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Communications Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Suppliers to Telephony for 63 years. 
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1$-472C 
One-man unit for construction 


ent 





osc one-man runabout for 
initial inspection, minor repair. 





Write for Holan catalogs on cable splicers and /U-76. 


Holan Corporation, 4100 West 150th Street, Cleveland 35, Ohio 
Plants in Cleveland, Ohio; Griffin, Georgia; Phoenix, Arizona 





Subsidiary of THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY | MOLAN 
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sectional ground rods 


Don’t jeopardize your overhead line 

performance by skimping on ground rods. 

You can achieve reliable, low-resistance ground 
connections by driving Copperweld Sectional Ground 
Rods deep into the earth’s sub-surface where there 
are good conducting soils. And by measuring 
resistance after each sectional rod is driven— 
allowing for seasonal variation—you can make 

sure of permanent grounding protection. 


Drive deep with Copperweld! You’ll improve 
line performance, promote safety, avoid damage, 
and assure uninterrupted service. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


WIRE AND CABLE DIVISION Glassport, Pa. 
For Export: COPPERWELD STEEL INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, New York 


YOU'RE POSITIVE WITH THE MOLTEN/|-WELD 


This microphotograph of 

the weld area of Copperweld 
Ground Rods shows how 

the grains of copper 

and steel alloy to form a 
permanent, continuous weld. 
No other process achieves 
this inseparable union. 
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nen ease its industry well is the proper function of any 
trade magazine. How well such a magazine performs this 
function has a definite bearing on the health and growth of 
the industry. Telephone Engineer & Management, keenly 
aware of this responsibility, is celebrating its first 50 years 
in the seniec of the telephone industry. 

These 50 years have seen fantastic growth periods which 
could not have taken place-without the regular communica- 


tion of ideas fostered by this lively and dedicated member 


Telephone Engineerfa 


50 YEARS in 


of t. 
incr 
nun 
to: | 
alert 
4 
on 1 
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yranagement 
Ervice of telephone men 


of the telephone trade press. For instance, the U.S. population 
increased 36% dureig the period from 1935 to 1958, but the 
number of Independent telephones soared 220% —3,185,000 
to 10,184,800. This is evidence that telephone men were 
alert to many opportunities publicized by their trade press. 

To Telephone Engineer & Management—congratulations 
ch  O8 their devoted efforts to increase the knowledge and 
understanding necessary to help the Independent felsohare 


Ca- 


ae industry move steadily ahead. 


LEIGH SALES CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 





Name 
Title 
Company. 
Address 


Le | 


AE-Lenkurt\ 
HAS EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
FOR PROFITABLE CIRCUIT EXPANSIF 


AE-Lenkurt telephone engineers stand 
ready to relieve you of all your expansion 
problems. By dealing with an experienced 
team, you're assured of having things done 
the right way from start to finish. 


What’s more, you can count on impartial 
recommendations— because we handle a 
complete line of communications equip- 
ment, and have no reason to “push” any 
one system. 


Lenkurt equipment lets you add as you 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
Northlake, Illinois 

Attention: Mr. T. B. Collins, Director Carrier and Radio Sales 
Please send literature on: 
(—. Lenkurt Carrier 

[] Lenkurt Mobiltel 


[) Lenkurt Microwave 
(] Lenkurt Datatel 








grow, the “building-block” way, with the 
full assurance that what you install today 
won't be outdated tomorrow. 


In addition, AE will serve as your head- 
quarters for all telephone supplies—from 
cable and exchange equipment to fully 
integrated communication “packages.” 


For full details on progressive planning of 
your expansion program, call your Auto- 
matic Electric representative, or mail 
coupon today. 


a, oe ee 


datate| 


ALL YOUR 
royal aae) 
FROM 


ONE DEPENDABLE 


SOURCE 











State. 





In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 
185 Bartley Dr., Toronto 16, Ont. 
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- COMMUNICATIONS NEEDS 









Lenkurt 
45-Class Carrier, 
for instance... 


provides direct interconnection 
at carrier frequencies 





Lenkurt 45-Class Carrier offers the most logical 
approach to profitable circuit expansion. Used 
with any combination of open wire, cable and 
microwave, Type 45 equipment provides direct 
interconnection at carrier frequencies — permits 
the complete coordination of your entire carrier 
network. 


Yee 


p> 





ae 


2. 


Five interconnectible 45-type systems are avail- 
able to meet any transmission situation: 45A 
(12 channel, open wire); 45BN (24 channel, 
cable); 45BX (24 to 264 channel, radio); 45C 
(16 channel, open-wire pair) ; 45CX (4 channel, 
narrow-band radio). 


aX 12 


* 


_._Se, wt Le SL 


All 45-Class units feature miniaturization and 
the extensive use of plug-in components for 
easy maintenance. Circuit advancements such as 
automatic channel level regulation and crystal- 
controlled carrier frequency supply assure top 


OPEN WIRE 4 toll-quality performance. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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Low-cost expansion— 
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quality transmission... 
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with Stromberg-Carlson transistorized “561” Subscriber Carrier 


Save money! Provide 5 additional private lines or serve 
up to 50 subscribers per conductor pair—without the 
clearance costs and maintenance expense of adding 
physical circuits. 

Transmission quality is superb. In actual use, “561” 
Subscriber Carrier is operating under all weather ex- 
tremes without readjustment of line levels. Stand-by 
power provided—makes the “most reliable all-weather 
unit available today.” Automatic gain regulation ad- 

sts over a range of 15 db. You continue to get high- 


quality transmission with line losses as high as 35 db! 

Reports from satisfied users emphasize the simplicity 
of installing and maintaining “561” equipment and its 
reliability in operation. In one typical case, a 5-channel 
system has been handling 3500 calls a month for well 
over a year without any problems whatsoever. 

“561” Subscriber Carrier is an off-the-shelf item. You 
can obtain it at once. Price is more than competitive for 
the quality assured. Contact your nearest Stromberg- 
Carlson representative or branch for full technical details. 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a oivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


ATLANTA: TRinity 5-7467 * CHICAGO: STate 2-4235-* KANSAS CITY: HArrison 1-6618 * ROCHESTER: HUbbard 2-2200 * SAN FRANCISCO: OXford 7-3630 









AERIAL AND DUCT TYPE 





DIRECT BURIAL TYPE 
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PHELPS DODGE TELEPHONE WIRAN 
THE “MINE-TO-MARKET” QUALITLIN 





















Exchange Area Telephone Cable 


This Phelps Dodge cable, designed for aerial, duct and 
direct burial use, has a lightweight, thermoplastic 
construction—including fully color coded conductors—that 
makes handling easier and cuts installation time. 


Exceptionally fine electrical properties and superior — 

resistance to moisture, weathering and abrasion are assured a 

through the use of highest grade materials, skilled Ta 

workmanship and manufacturing experience. et 

The controlled craftsmanship and high quality of Exchange | 

Area Telephone Cable are typical of the entire line 

of Phelps Dodge telephone wires and cables including: 

=Self-Supporting Telephone Cable . 

= Rural and Urban Distribution Telephone Wire 

= Interior Telephone Cable 

= Rubber-Insulated Lead-Sheathed Telephone Cable P H] 

m= Paper-Insulated Lead-Sheathed Telephone Cable 

mPD-Tel Wire ALES OFFI 
yenver, Detro 
eee a 
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PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


ALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Birmingham, Ala., Cambridge, Mass., Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, 
Denver, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Greensboro, N.C., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Memphis, 
ilwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, N. Y., San 
fancisco, St. Louts, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 
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VERYTHING YOU NEE 
Kellogg is close by with fast, dependable, 


Nuts, bolts, cable, terminals, batteries... you’ll find everything it takes to run a telephone Brena: < 


company under one roof at Kellogg. Eight completely stocked, conveniently located ware muons 
3 Broderic! 


houses are only a phone call away. And when you call Kellogg you’re talking with trained, f.....,,. 


experienced telephone men who understand your needs, know exactly what you require. B South 
LLINOIS: 


For telephony’s most complete source of dependable equipment, such as shown on these fiw so. ri 


pages, and fast, efficient service ...call your Kellogg representative. mad 


INNES 


” Ex $i 


EW YOR 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company “i North V 


KELLOCE nications sion of 6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois ~~. 
Communications Division of we 


CHICAGO, /LLINO/S International Telephone and Telegraph Corporatio! — 
EXPORT: 


157 Pros 









Qutstanding Battery Performance is 
yours when you choose Gould Plante Bat- 
teries. Thick, grooved, pure lead positive 
plates give many years of trouble-free serv- 
icel Made by GOULD-NATIONAL BATTER- 
IES, INC., the finest money can buy. 


5-Circuit Power Cross Protector provides 
a single assembly for 5 circuits to be mount- 
ed on a 10-pin arm requiring only a single 
ground wire. Easy to install—use only 3 
mounting screws. Made by COOK ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 


Simple and Effective! The quick, easy, 
positive way to dry splices in lead-covered 
cable is to sprinkle Drierite Dessicant gran- 
ules in among the conductors. This W. A. 
HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY product 
will not harm the sheath, conductors, or 
insulation. 


CEECO Type CP16 Non-Protected Ready 
Mount Terminal Assemblies—for all 
types direct buried plastic wire and cable 
terminals, CEECO LUG-3 Parkway Termi- 
nals, and all popular plastic cable splicing 
terminals. Use with CEECO Type C152 
Ready Mount Load Coil Assemblies. Avail- 
able in 1, 2, 6, 12 and 16 pair Terminal 
Assemblies. C152 cases contain from 1 to 
26 loading coils. COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING COMPANY. 





Save Three Ways... on materials, man- 
hours, and maintenance with INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO.'s Crapo HTL-85 and 
HTL-135 Line Wire. Galvanized by the 
famous Crapo Galvanizing Process, pro- 
tected with heavy ductile coating of zinc. 







Developed for Better Insulation, the 
Cook Testerm Drop Wire Connector im- 
proves connecting and testing methods, oc- 
cupies less space and provides terminating 
facilities for drop wire. Made by COOK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


IEVERY DAY...Call) KELLOGG 
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egional Offices and Warehouses: 


ALIFORNIA: 

3 Broderick Road, Burlingame, Calif., OXford 7-5780. 
EORGIA: 

54 Southland Circle, N. W., Atlanta 18, Ga., S¥Ycamore 4-2441. 
LLINOIS: 

60 So. Tripp Ave. Chicago 32, Illinois, CLifford 4-4300. 
ANSAS: 

th & Sunshine Road, Kansas City 15, Kansas, MAyfair 1-4418. 
INNESOTA: 

Excelsior Blvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. West 9-6715 

EW YORK: 

“7 North West Street, Syracuse, N. Y., HArrison 2-9251. 

DHIO: 


1555 Wet Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio, LAfayette 4-6511. 


Ss 
‘5 Tur:le Creek Blvd., Dallas 7, Texas, Riverside 7-5191. 
XPOR Fr: 
7 Prospect Street, Passaic, N. J., PRescott 3-5100. 














Splicer’s Tone is a versatile instrument for 
the splicer. It has two tone circuits, a buzzer 
circuit, and a battery circuit for talking. 
Compact, only 12” long, 5” wide, 7” 
high, comes with handy carrying strap. 
Made by CABLE SPINNING EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. 





Sub-Cycle RT Units combine into one com- 
pact unit, both ringing and talking power 
supply. Models available for 6, 12, 24, and 
48 volts d-c supply. Also T-units for super- 
imposed ringing and power for pay station 
coin collect and return. Five cabinet sizes. 
LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 
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Where it began... 


THE SERVICE YOU GET 
FROM GRAYBAR 


abi i aalttin Oats. 


De MeaBaie as 


) 
The complete and dependable service you get with a comprehensive service planned for you. f 
from Graybar today had its originin the intense * As the telephone industry has grown, so has} 
interest Elisha Gray showed in telephony from Graybar service to the industry. The current) 
the very first. Graybar Telephone Catalog offers you every} 


Elisha Gray was not destined to patent and thing from A-C Relays to Zig-Zag Rules — mort} 
manufacture his telephone commercially. But than 14,000 items made by more than 300 lead-f 
from the year the first lines went up, the organi- ing manufacturers for the Independent Tele 
zation that now is Graybar has been on hand phone Companies. | 
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1I8S69=7Ig SS 
90th 


Anniversary 





Drawings from the historic notification of 
Elisha Gray, who with Enos Barton was 
cofounder of the Graybar organization 
back in 1869. 

This was inventive, Elisha Gray’s formal 
notice of intent to apply for a patent covering 
an electric telephone. Date of filing: 

February 14, 1876. 

Fluctuating electrical resistance was the 
principle of operation utilized in his idea, and 
is indicated in the enlarged view of the 
transmitter at lower right. Attached to a 
diaphragm is a rod, its lower end immersed in 
water. Changes in air pressure caused by the 
speaker’s voice actuate the diaphragm, 
changing the depth of the rod’s immersion, and 
thus the electrical resistance of the transmitter. 


This is the Graybar service you can rely on today — always — 


* The most complete selection of high quality equipment, apparatus and supplfes. 
* Objective recommendations. 
On-the-job technical help from Graybar Telephone Specialists. 


Planned stocks — to meet your needs — to trim your inventory overhead. 


* 
* 
* Over 130 strategically-located warehouses. 
* On-schedule deliveries. 

* 


All-out assistance in emergencies. 


Call employee owned Graybar — for ‘‘Everything Electrical” — serving the Independent Telephone Industry. 





ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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301-foot high guyed Microwave Tower will not sway more than 
% degree nor twist more than 2 degree in 70 mph winds. Tower 
is guyed at three elevations, and supports an 8 by 12-foot 
Passive Reflector. 


Blaw-Knox 
Tower Systems 
can ease your 





Microwave 


“serowing pains” 





In planning Microwave expansions many telephone 
companies have relied on the specialized engineer- 
ing services of Blaw-Knox Microwave Tower 
Engineers. 

These men are uniquely qualified to provide the 
right answers to questions that arise in connection 
with a Microwave system: Which type of tower 
is best suited for the specific site? Should the 
tower have built-in adaptability for future require- 
ments? What inspections are necessary? And 
many others. 

Blaw-Knox Engineers have accumulated over 
forty years experience in building towers for all 
types of communications systems and electric power 
transmission, as well as such complex structures as 
radio telescopes and antennas for tropospheric 
scatter propagation. These specialists are ready to 
assist you with practical know-how and design 
experience. Contact the tower and antenna group 
-with your specific requirements. 


Microwave Towers-—Guyed and self- 
supporting towers for Microwave, AM, FM, TV, 
Radar, Communications . . . Transmission Towers 
. .. parabolic antennas... . special structures. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 
































THE DYNAMIC FORCE /N THE TELEPHONE /NDUSTRY 


NORTH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


(CET fel: Pam OLs112) 








GREATEST 
, 





AND. 
YEAR. 


If you want the 
best in preservation 
Specify T-C y 


pressure treated poles 


The T-C Treating Process (we 
think you'll agree) is the best yet 
developed by modern Technology. 
Each step in production is subject 
to precise and accurate control 
including timber selection, manu- 
facture, moisture removal and 
treatment. And, only the finest 
chemical preservatives are used. 
That’s why we say, Specify T-C 
and get the best in preservation. 


Specify T-C 
DISTRIBUTED BY AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC SALES CORP. 
AND LEICH SALES CORP. 


TAYLOR- COLQUITT CO. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


PLANTS AT SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA AND WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


“WHY SO MANY |. e 


WALL ANCHOR SIZES?” : | 
ae NOW NEW 34-ton Pull-A-Way 
| ‘a _ ADDED TO WRIGHT TYPE"C" LINE! 


ONLY TWO SIZES OF 
FOUR SIZES « %, 1/2, 3 and 6 Tons 
FEATURES 


e Lubricated for life 
e Hooks 

are drop-forged 

e Special alloy- 


> c 
Oe tte 


FOR ALL WALLS 


AND ONE SIZE 
FOR HOLLOW DOORS 


“Your WORKMEN need not carry 
Tool Kits full of different size an- 
chors or drills . . . They need only 
two size drills, 1/4 and 5/16”, 
and two size WING-DINGS . . . They 
can anchor anything up to 500 
pounds, to wails up to 1 1/4” thick 

. « Let us send you free samples 


steel chains 

e Chain sheaves 
of drop-forged 
alloy steel 

e Gear teeth cut 
to precision limits 
e Load brake 

is dependable 


EIB. S58 SEL Of. 


La 


NEW 
3/4 ton 
model 


and safe 

e Weights: 
34-TON, 14 lbs. 

14% -TON, 234 Ibs. 

3-TON, 3614 lbs. 

6-TON, 63 Ibs. 


Write to York, Pa., office for 
complete information 


of WING-DINGS. Just request them 
on your letterhead.” 


Versatile 
Lightweight 


SIX TO ONE FASTER INSTALLATIONS 
WITH NEW WING-DING GUN 
Operates simply and safely. It’s fast. Opera- 
tor can install 6 wing-dings with gun while 
one is being installed by hand. Installs all 3 
sizes. For full details request Bulletin No. 
7925. JOHN A. WRIGHT 
DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC. Vice President 
Garwood, New Jersey 


® Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C., Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Canada. 


Wright Hoist Division 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. ““ 
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When the Elyria, Ohio, Telephone Co. expanded its under- 
ground system to continue its program of long-distance direct 


dialing, Anaconda Stalpeth did the job. And did it quicker, more 
easily and at less cost than ordinary paper-lead cable. 


ANACONDA STALPETH THE LIGHT-WEIGHT PAPER-INSULATED 
TELEPHONE CABLE THAT’S A “HEAVYWEIGHT” IN SAVINGS AND PERFORMANCE! 


Lower initial costs . . . lower shipping costs . . . lower 
installation costs . lower maintenance costs—you get 
them all with Anaconda Stalpeth, the paper-insulated 
telephone cable that’s 30% to 50% lighter than ordi- 
nary paper-lead cable! 

Anaconda Stalpeth comes by its money-saving light 
weight because its sheath is made of STeal, ALuminum 
and PolyETHylene. The result is a cable that offers new 
economy, new ease of handling. It permits longer pulls 
through ducts and quicker aerial installation. 

Once installed, Anaconda Stalpeth turns in steady, 
dependable performance—thanks to the outstanding 
electrical and mechanical properties built into it at the 
factory. Anaconda’s rigorous quality- -control se tup is a 
double-check: each conductor is individually inspected 
as it comes out of the insulating machine, and eve ry pair 
is tested. Thorough in- process control eliminates need 
for costly, time-consuming field inspection. 

In addition there are other important advantages: 


(1) Anaconda Stalpeth’s polyethylene jacket offers elec- 
trical protection from falling power lines. Prevents 
power faults which could damage lead-sheathed cable. 
(2) Its high-molecular-weight polyethylene jacket pre- 
vents corrosion problems often encountered in ducts. 
(3) The electrical characteristics of Anaconda Stalpeth 
have been engineered to the high standards of all 
Anaconda cable: minimum conductor resistance . 
high insulation resistance . .. maximum dielectric 
strength . low-resistance shield—traditional paper 
quality with new economic light-weight sheath. 
Consider this modern, light- -weight, economical 
cable for your telephone needs. Behind its manufacture 
stands Anaconda’s 50 years of experience in the pro- 
duction of paper- insulated cables, the latest in manu- 
facturing equipment and testing devices. Distribution 
points across the country mean fast delivery and ser- 
vice. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, New York. 
For further facts on Anaconda Stalpeth see other side . . . 





isan \\ 






STALPETH CONSTRUCTION. Insulation: Single-wrap paper tape 
applied with an overlap. Color Coding and Assembly: Coded by 
standard color groups in all constructions. Layer construction 51, 
76 and 101 pairs; unit construction 76, 101, 152, 202, 303, 404, 
606, 909, 1212, 1515, 1818 and 2121 pairs. For 19 Awg and 22 
Awg-—insulated conductors are twisted into pairs having 10 dif- 
terent pair twists; for 24 Awg and 26 Awg—they are twisted into 
pairs having 5 different pair twists. The pairs are stranded into 
units. The units are assembled as shown. Cable core is covered by 
two thicknesses of paper tape. Sheath: Anaconda Stalpeth sheath 
is composed of aluminum tape, coated-steel tape and a high- 
molecular-weight polyethylene jacket overall. The inner .008- 
inch aluminum tape is applied longitudinally with a slight gap, 









PLASTIC-INSULATED CABLES 


batt 
= 









Anaconda Type PCP Direct-Burial 
Cable (No. 19, 22 & 24 Awg). 
Polyethylene insulated; full color 
code; polyethylene belt; 5-mil lon- 
gitudinal copper shield; polyethy- 
lene jacket. 


Anaconda Alpeth Type ALP 
Aerial & Duct Cable (No. 19, 22 
& 24 Awg). Polyethylene insulat- 
ed; full color code; 8-mil longitudi- 
nal aluminum shield; high-molecular 
weight polyethylene jacket. 





Anaconda Type UD Urban Dis- 
tribution Wire (No. 24 Awg). 
Densheath-insulated conductors 
pairs assembled 


Anaconda Type SD Suburban Dis- 
tribution Wire (No. 22 Awg). 
Conductors insulated with polyethy- 
lene, jacketed with color-coded 
Densheath; pairs assembled around 
polyethylene-covered support wire. 


color-coded 
around polyethylene-covered sup- 
port wire. 


PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


Anaconda Type PLP Paper-Lead 
Polyethylene Protected Cable 
(No. 19, 22, 24 & 26 Awg). 
Paper insulated, paper core cover- 
ing, assembled pairs; antimony- 
lead sheath, polyethylene jacket 


Anaconda Type PL Paper-Lead 
Cable (No. 19, 22, 24 & 26 Awg). 
Single-paper-tape insulated tele- 
phone cable, paper core covering 
over assembled pairs; antimony- 
lead sheath overall 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








IN ADDITION TO STALPETH, ANACONDA MANUFACTURES 
THIS FULL LINE OF SUPERIOR TELEPHONE CABLES 














® 
PHONE THE MAN FROM ANACONDA FOR TELEPHONE CABLE 


the independent manufacturer for the independent telephone industry 






corrugated for flexibility in large diameter cables. The low d-c 
resistance of this tape when properly grounded limits the effect 
of induction from power lines and reduces possibility of damage 
to cable from lightning. The outer .0072-inch corrugated coated- 
steel tape is also applied longitudinally, but with an overlap, and 
is soldered to form a tight metallic seal. It provides maximum 
protection to the cable core against possible moisture diffusion 
through the outer polyethylene jacket. The outer jacket is com- 
posed of high-molecular-weight polyethylene which is highly 
resistant to abrasion, weathering, moisture, corrosion, and en- 
vironmental cracking. Shipment: Each length is wound on a 
separate reel, with each end sealed to prevent entrance of mois- 
ture. Each reel is fully lagged. 
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Anaconda Type RD Rural Dis- 
tribution Wire (No. 19 Awg). 
Conductors insulated with polyethy- 
lene, jacketed with color-coded 
Densheath; pairs assembled around 
polyethylene-covered support wire. 


Anaconda Type BW Buried Distri- 
bution Wire (No. 19 & 16 Awg). 
Two conductors, parallel; insulated 
with polyethylene; oval in shape; 
flat-steel wire serving, asphalt coat- 
ing, Densheath* jacket. 





















Anaconda Type IC Inside Tele- 
phone Cable (No. 22 & 24 Awg). 
Densheath-insulated inside tele 
phone cable; nonfading 
coded pairs with corrosion-resistant 
Densheath jacket overall. 


Anaconda Type CR Single Pair 
Parallel Distribution Wire (No. 14 
Awg & .080” Copperweld). Two 
conductors parallel; insulated with 
high-molecular weight polyethy 
lene, oval in shape. 







color 









Anaconda Type PLBT Paper-Lead, 
Tape-Armored Cable (No. 19, 22, 
24 & 26 Awg). Paper insulated 
antimony-lead sheath; impreg 
nated-paper tape; jute; flat-steel 
tapes; nonadhesive coating. 





Anaconda Type PLJ Paper-Lead, 
Jute-Protected Cable (No. 19, 22, 
24 & 26 Awg). Single-paper-tape 
insulated, paper core covering 
over assembled pairs; antimony- 
lead sheath; jute serving overall. 























new gould stationary battery 
defies electrolyte seepage! 










JR YOUR FILE 


Ar OUT F 






Now available in 
Planté, Calcium, 
and Kathanode 
types. 














New Silicone O-ring post seal expands under compression, forming a tight seal against the cover 
wall of the battery. This prevents escape of electrolyte, eliminates discoloration of battery cover. 
Corrosion, too, is greatly reduced since Silicone is impervious to chemicals. 


Save Space. Gould’s new Stationary Batteries in Plastrite Jars save you 30-40% more floor space; 
this means you can increase your battery room capacity without increasing the room size. Lightweight 
Plastrite Jars have great impact resistance, are unharmed by normal handling and shipment. 


Take advantage of the benefits offered by Gould’s new Stationary Batteries in Plastrite Jars. They’re 
available in Planté, Calcium, and Kathanode types... in capacities for every need. Write today for 
new illustrated catalogs, or call your local Gould office listed under “‘Batteries-Industrial’”’ in the 
“Yellow Pages.’’ Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, N. J. 





More Power ts you from gould 
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Each formula in the Monsanto expanding series of Opalon* Vinyl © 


compounds is based on over ten years of experience in supplying the 
specialized needs of the Wire and Cable Industry. That’s why you 


Monsanto 


can always count on a correct answer to your specific insulation problem. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


OPALON 1217 — OPALON 1218 Inside distribution cable 
jacketing compounds, with toughness, ease of extrusion, 
excellent service life. 


OPALON 1102 Primary insulation for urban distribution 
wire plus jacketing for rural distribution wire, with out- 
standing weather resistance, excellent low temperature 
flexibility. 


OPALON 1038 Underground burial cable, with excellent 
resistance to moisture and long service life. 


*OPALON: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © 


OPALON 1101 Semi-rigid primary insulation for switch- 
board wire. High crush resistance, extrusion ease, for criti- 
cal operation, excellent printability. 


OPALON 1006 Primary Insulation for inside distribution 
cable, with good crush resistance, excellent flexibility. 


Special Opalon compounds are available. Monsanto has also 
developed a complete line of polyethylene compounds for 
wire and cable insulation. 





rN Ne VISIBLE 


P.B.X. KEYSHELF DIRECTORY UNITS 


With direct distance dialing, it is essential for 
users of P.B.X. Boards to have a visible record of 
all frequently called numbers. Flexoline Key- 
shelf Directory units are specifically engineered 
and designed for use on P.B.X. boards and furnish 
the flexibility of individual Flexoline listings on 
the keyshelf. 

The last Flexoline strip on the front of each 
frame is visible . . . listings may be added or changed 
without concern for label changing or other index- 
ing detail. 

Flexoline strips are furnished in sheets of 42 
strips per sheet, pre-scored horizontally to the %” 
standard typewriter space. Supply of Flexoline is 
included to completely establish the reference list- 
ings and accommodate listing changes. 


FOUR SIZES Acme Visible Equipment is designed for telephone use 
3 by Systems Engineers in close cooperation with prac- 

tical, experienced telephone experts. 

— <<< Call upon our experience—nationwide sales and 


UNIT NO. OF LISTING 
NUMBER FRAMES CAPACITY 





390 
490 
700 
890 


service to the telephone industry. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Telephone Division, Crozet, Virginia 
Tell me more about your P.B.X. Keyshelf Directory Unit. 


I SR EOE eh NEE Ms 
Company 


Address 
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LIGHTS UP AREAS NO 
OTHER FLASHLIGHT CAN REACH 


Throws light around corners. 
Now, easy to check hard-to-reach spots. 


"with an international 


reputation” 
NEW.... 


USd t % 


puo,./” FLEX FLASHLIGHT 


GUSTAV HIRSCH 
ORGANIZATION, Inc. 


2 lights in 1. Switch 
on powerful 1,000 ft. 
\ fixed focus beam or SOLVES 
] \ raise extension arm— TOUGH 
presto—automatically 
regular flashlight goes INSPECTION 
off and flexible PROBLEM. 
pin point beam 
ealite]| goes on. The 
-_ only flashlight | NO. DF22 


~—— ) 
WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE CATALOG 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
222 W. 14TH ST., DEPT. 07 Territories open in 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 


COMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
and 
CONTRACTORS 





ALL OVER THE WORLD 


You can add more 
circuits to your existing 
communications lines ! 


Experienced Personnel 


Efficient Equipment 





Prompt Service 


. WS 
\ 
a TYPE PLC CARRIER 
, a 


With Budelman Type PLC Car- 
rier, you can add up to four 
private-line stations, or other circuits, to 
almost any existing telephone line — without 
running additional wire lines —for less than 
the cost of three miles of single-pair wire line! 


Y 


Competitive Costs on 


Projects Regardless of Size 


Offers four stackable channels — 12 to 
96-kc range. User terminal is Underwriters 
approved when ordered complete with our steel 
cabinet and dust-cover. 


Type PLC can also provide additional 
trunk lines to PBX, PABX, and Key systems. 


Write or call us for Bulletin 758-B 


~ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
\q 1250 Kinnear Rd. © Columbus 21, Ohio 
Phone—HUdson 8-0655 (Area Code 614) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1347 West Fifth Ave. HUDSON 8-0611 


OMCUCUHANUHUEEAGUNUEGUOUEGEUAOUOOOGOOOEDAGAAELOnOEONOOONEOEOUOOELOAEOOUOOOGOEUOEOOOSUOGONOOOOEOEOOOOEAOOOCLEDOOUEUOONONONEOOUEOOOOOOUEONOOOOOONNEUOEOEOOOONOEDEOONDODOEQNONONEOCONOOEDOENEDOOOOOEONONOGNONONOOONOEOGOOUONOEONONSONOOOOOOOOD SN CEE 


Spe eeeececceeoceccuenouenuecneenneancennennvevncenccoveesvesgensotennvscuennesscssnesnssnsuennecaseocsasoaneesneenuevssanuevvesnnenuannesseessvesneonengenensoocsonsvcnsngesneesuevcesonevoeennevosevsevvovsnssoeevveveesvoevgenviey 
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RIFAS 


esistor 





A NEW, 
ete] \[e}\ i (e7. 1s 
COMBINATION 


PACKAGE Pee, 
FOR CONTACT 


PROTECTION 


apacitor 
UNIT 


The RC unit is a metalized paper capacitor with 
resistance in the metal layer used as a series 
resistance to the capacitance. It is molded in 
a moisture-resistant thermosetting resin with 
nylon insulated leads. 


These are its special advantages: 

@® Economy — RC units save money in three 
vital areas: lower initial cost — assembly 
labor — prolonged life of contacts. 

@ More Reliable — Fewer solder joints. Pos- 
sesses self-healing properties of the MP 
capacitor. 

@ Saves Space — Only 1” x 2” dia. 

@ Timing Unaffected — Does not affect 
operate-and-release time of relays. 

@ Saves Current and increases contact life as 
opposed to silicon carbide and other non- 
linear devices. 

@ Satety — Eliminates fire hazard of standard 
silicon carbide or composition resistors; 
no damage of overheating up to 300 V DC. 
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Specifications: 
Three resistance ranges — 200, 350, 600 ohms. 
DC operation, 200 Volts. Capacitance pF 0.25. 


A brochure containing a thorough analysis of the 
problem of contact protection together with com- 
plete data on RC units is available by writing to: 


IN THE U.S. 


PRESIN 


fpat-Walehe- Conde la -l a 


RIFA 


AN L.M. ERICSSON 
[@relaal o¥- tah 


2014 BROADWAY 
SANTA MONICA 


CALIFORNIA 
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NOW FROM FORD 
America’s lowest-priced 
4-wheel drive pickups 

Six or V8! 








si. 


kl a a a = 
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* 
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New Ford F-100 4-wheel drive Styleside pickup handles heavy loads and makes its own road. 


ALL FORD-BUILT... ing ease. You shift smoothly between 2- and 4-wheel 


direct drives while moving. Ford’s driverized cab 


FACTORY-ENGINEERED... provides new riding comfort and modern styling. 

FOR GREATER SAVINGS! Ford 4-wheel drive trucks are available in '- and 

%-ton pickups, chassis-cabs and %-ton stake models. 

Go Ford-ward for 4-wheel drive performance at big See your Ford Dealer . . . and save hundreds of 

Ford savings. New Ford 4x4 Pickups have the dollars on America’s lowest-priced 4 x 4’s with Six 

o : 7 . w 7 2 >» 1 »! 

power and traction to go most anywhere. They're or V-8 engine! 

factory-engineered from the ground up for extra 

stamina, and all Ford-built with your choice of eco- 
nomical Short Stroke power—Six or V-8. 





There’s new versatility too, with two power take- 





off points in the transfer case to drive winches, saws, 
diggers, or other equipment. And there’s new driv- LESS TO OWN ... . LESS TO RUN. . . LAST LONGER, TOO! 
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—--EDITORIAL—— 





COUTURE COCUDEUECUOUECEODUDEOTOCOCUUEUOEDEEDUUEUGUOECEOSTCEOEUCECEAEEGUEREDEREAEEOEREDEREOREGEUEEDECOEUEUEEREEEOEOCU DEGRA DEDEGEOOUGAUSEOUGRORGSOGEUEUOROEGDOCOOUUEEONCOUGGHOOORAGECROGEDROUUGUOOCHOCUDUGDCOUCUUOCCSCOEOOUEEOROEIECUECEEOEOECOCOROtOeRE 


(20 7s 4 Graud Young ge ‘ 


r = CANDLES burned brightly on a pink and 

white cake the other night as our editorial 
staff observed TE&M’s 50th birthday and com- 
pleted plans for publication of this 50th Anni- 
versary Issue of Telephone Engineer and Man- 
agement, 

It was a gathering at which the main guest of 
honor, TE&M, was silent and, like any other in- 
animate object, unable to vocally express its 
thoughts, its hopes, its plans. 

Yet as we looked at the bound volumes con- 
iaining all the words published in Telephone En- 
gineer and Management since 1909, we realized 
that words have been, are, and will be the pub- 
lication’s most precious freight. 

As we turned the pages of the bound volumes, 
the words published in the TE&M’s of yesterday 
and today told us of the telephone industry’s 
achievements and triumphs, its sorrows and its 
smiles, its arguments and its agreements, its prob- 
lems and its solutions. 

And as we went from volume to volume we 
realized that through printed words Telephone 
Engineer and Management has the ability to (1) 
voice its smiles and tears, (2) criticize when 
criticism is needed, (3) praise when praise is 
justified (4) single out elements which help or 
hinder progress and attack those elements which 
would halt progress and support those which 
would move the industry along the path to great- 
er achievements. 

Above all we realized that for a publication 
50 Is Really a Grand ‘Young’ Age.” 

If it has served its industry well (and our 
readers tell us Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment has done and is doing just that), then, at 
50, a publication has grown in power and stature 
and, unlike a society which may grow old and 
stiff with age, has a vitality, a voice of authority 
and a strength it did not possess when it first 
came into existence. 

This comes about, we believe, because a pub- 
lication is kept young by its constant concern 
with the future of the industry it serves. It may 
give some attention to the past, it will give con- 
siderable attention to the present, but its chief 
concern is always with the future. 

And that is exactly as it should be. Actually 


it is why this 50th Anniversary Issue of Tele- 
phone Engineer & Management places its em- 
phasis on the future and in so doing reemphasizes 
its sincere belief that despite the accomplish- 
ments of the past and present the true grading of 
the work performed by a human being, an in- 
dustry, or a publication will not be on what has 
been done but on what will be done. 

Months ago, when this issue was being planned, 
the editors carefuly selected authors who had 
proved their concern was not on what has been 
done but on what will be done — Clyde S. Bailey, 
Frederick R. Kappel, Donald C. Power, David A. 
Hamil, C. D. Ehinger, Allan R. Stacey, Leslie A. 
Gritten, Doctor Gardner M. Jones, and the 14 
chairmen of the major committees of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

We believe the special articles they have pre- 
pared for this 50th Anniversary Issue of Tele- 
phone Engineer and Management give substantial 
evidence to the fact that members of the tele- 
phone industry well realize telephone develop- 
ment is not finished, the progress is not over, 
that pioneering in communications is still going 
en and will go on, and that the future holds even 
greater promise than the past. 

It is to that future that we dedicate this issue 
of Telephone Engineer and Management. We feel 
sure those who give it the careful reading it de- 
serves will become convinced that the future of 
the telephone industry is well placed in the hands 
of leaders who long ago realized the backward 
look educates too often in what cannot be done 
while the forward look to the future teaches of 
what must be done. 

The continuation of that forward look will be, 
we know, the same priceless ingredient of the 
future it is of the present and has been of the 
past. It has brought the communications industry 
to its present stage of development. And we are 
certain that same thinking will be around and 
going strong when the Editor of Telephone En- 
gineer and Management’s 100th Anniversary 
Issue titles his anniversary editorial “100 Is a 
Grand ‘Young’ Age’’ and encourages his authors 
to concentrate on what will be done. 

That’s one issue we'd like to read — and we 
hope you will. 


(The foregoing editorial, although copyrighted, may be reprinted in whole or in part 
without charge provided credit is given this publication, four copies of such reproduction 
are filed with this publication, and publisher is advised of number of reprints made. This 


legend need not appear on the publication.) 
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IT is people who make the service 






















— and this industry can never afford 


to let other people lose the sense that 


dina ot abate 


they are served by “Us” and not by 


Communications 


some mechanical “IT.”’ 


/0 : ie YEARS ahead are just loaded with opportunities 


for progress in communications. It seems to me 
no industry ever had a bigger or more fascinating 
challenge. 

First as to the broad scope of our job: 

By 1975 (only 16 years away) we look for a U. S. 
population of more than 235 million — about 60 
million more than today. By the year 2000 it is not 
unlikely that another 100 million could be added. F 

Geographically, we expect population growth will : . 
be largest in the West, in coastal areas, and around 


By FREDERICK R. KAPPEL the Great Lakes. Broadly speaking, the largest relative 


gains will continue to be in suburban-type communities, 


a ee 





tages = 
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} President, ; and the lion’s share of all gains will be in such com- 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., ae ; a : ; r 
New York City munities and in the large cities of which they are ; 
satellites. i : 


Of great importance to our business is this fact: Be- 
tween now and 1975 there will be a big increase in 


“IF ANY OF US are looking to the future in the number of people 20 to 34 years old — what might 


terms only of electronic switches and world- be called the household-forming age. (This is a fact 7 

wide button pushing, and not in terms of de- and not an estimate because the people have already |) . 
veloping people who can manage the business been born.) So in the next 15 years we expect an Hy ’ 
into the 21st century, then he has forgotten annual average increase in households considerably 4 ; 








2 
a 


the most important thing of all.” larger than in the last 10. By 1975 the total number of 








IN THE FUTURE people will do more communicating The industry will give the customers more and more 
while on the move as well as when they are in their convenience and choice as to how they will use the 
homes and offices. communications network. 
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households may reach 67 million, or upward of 30% 
more than we have today. 

We also think the proportion of households with tele- 
phone service will continue to grow. This proportion 
has nearly doubled since 1930 — not because we are 
now serving people with lower incomes, but for other 
reasons. The general standard of living has risen so 
that far more people have the means to buy telephone 
service as well as the need to use it. The price of service 
moreover has risen much less than the over-all price 
level. And I am sure our promotional efforts have also 
liad their effect. 

However, about one family in five still has no tele- 
phone, and it seems as though we should be able to 
improve this situation in the future. To be specific, if 
the nation continues to better its living standards so 
that more and more families reach the “telephone-buy- 
ing” stage in their income (now about $3,000 after 
taxes, we estimate) then the holdouts might drop to 
one in 20 or less. Under those conditions, households 
served by our industry could approach 65 million by 
1975. 

In the residence field we also have obvious markets 
for complete home service — that is, for a range of 
different combinations adapted to different kinds of 
needs. But perhaps the biggest opportunities of all are 
in serving business with new communications tools — 
tools that will send information (including data) any 
distance and in many forms. 

To develop this market we shall have to get much 
closer to it. This means studying needs — devising 
equipment and services that help our customers in- 
crease their business and reduce their costs — and 
then selling them. Market research, product planning, 
and sales forces will be increasingly important. 


, eee oat i R34 
WITH MORE public telephones available, one-way per- 


sonal signaling may take care of much “on the move 
communicating.” 





IMPROVED and more economical short-haul carrier sys- 
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“The Heart of Our Industry” 
HE interconnected network will remain the heart of 
our industry. It will use new and more capable 

switching and transmission systems to interconnect new 
instruments of many kinds. But regardless of changes in 
techniques, the right to use the network to communi- 
cate anywhere, anytime, will continue to be our funda- 
mental offering. 

We shall give customers more and more convenience 
and choice as to how they will use the network. We shall 
offer them automatic dialers, pushbutton calling, and 
pushbutton selection of particular telephones. We shall 
provide various means for sending data. 

Customers can choose smaller instruments, built-in 
instruments, hands-free instruments of high quality — 
perhaps fully concealed and stereophonic. People will 
be able to use telephones in every room, on every 
corner, in automobiles, and some day in vest pockets. 

And we shall further encourage their wish to call by 
extending the flat-rate principle, which promotes use 
and lowers cost. Flat-rate service will expand first 
through larger local-calling areas, and later into long 
distance. It is probable that telephone users eventually 
will have the option of paying flat fees for unlimited 
calling to certain cities, or throughout a state, or to a 
wide part of the country — or possibly all over the 
nation, depending on how the economics work out. 


“World-Wide Direct Dialing 

Is an Attainable Goal .. .” 

Cer dialing across the oceans is imminent. 
We have it already between the U. S. mainland 

and Hawaii. World-wide direct dialing (or button push- 

ing) by customers is an attainable goal. Intercontinental 

telephone cables will multiply. Future cables using elec- 








tems will be increasingly applied to exchange plant. 





















tron tube repeaters will have larger capacity than those 
now in service or being built. Later cables with trans- 
istor repeaters will provide still more voice channels 
and will also make possible TV transmission as eco- 
nomically or militarily justified. 

Data transmission between business machines and 
computers could become the future’s most widely used 
service. Communication and data-handling equipment 
will be combined to control business and production 
processes in many locations, and will give management 
(including telephone management) better tools with 
which to do its job. 

Switched “Data-phone” transmission will permit cus- 
tomers to send any type of data over the network, at 
low or high speeds, from any point where there is a 
telephone. They can pay for this service call by call 
or in larger increments. 

Already Data-phone service is growing out of the 
trial stage with a variety of applications throughout 
the country. One such application, for instance, will 
enable the airlines to send ticket data to customers over 
regular telephone lines. Customers will receive the data 
over an exchange telephone, to which are connected 
a data set and a receiving teletypewriter containing 
blank airline tickets. This is only one example; well 
before 1970 we are confident Data-phone service will 


have many, many uses. 


*“Qn-The-Move” Communicating 

aM THE FUTURE also we think people will do more 
communicating while on the move, as well as when 

they are in their homes and offices. They do so now 

of course to a limited extent. Some 17,000 cars and 

trucks are equipped for service, 30,000 vessels can 

connect with the land network and service to aircraft 


is on trial. 





TRAINING in new communications arts is only one 
aspect of the industry’s far-reaching management de- 
velopment programs. 
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But the big developments are still to come. We want 
to serve millions of “mobile” users, not just a few 
thousand. We believe that given the frequencies t 
work with, we shall be able to do this, and that ad- 
vancing technology will someday result in practical 
economical two-way voice communication by means 0! 
pocket radiotelephones. 

One-way personal signaling service, now just start 
ing, indicates the trend. It may be that with more an 
more public telephones easily available everywhere 
this one-way signaling will take care of much “on th 
move” communicating for some time to come. 

In the longer-range future, however, using smal 
radio phones, people on the street in Chicago, for ex 
ample, will be able to talk back and forth — via th 
big telephone network — with other people on Bostor 
Common or on the beach at Waikiki. 

I confess I have no date for this, and the extent t 
which such service will be used will depend as much o1 
more on people’s wants, on their pocketbooks, and 
on our marketing skill as on technical factors. But 
having said this, I repeat that I think such service is 
coming. 


“Plenty of Things 
To Work At...” 
ONG BEFORE it does, we have plenty of other 
things to work at. The Bell System’s field trial 
of electronic switching at Morris, Illinois, is scheduled 
to start next year. Operating in millionths of a 
second such equipment will permit time-sharing of 
computer and control apparatus. This will lead to im- 
portant economies. 
Moreover the system is extremely flexible. It can 
be “programmed” to provide different services for 
different people without altering the hardware of the 


NEW LONG distance wave guide system will have a 
capacity of up to 144,000 voice channels or 160 TV 
channels. 
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»ffice. Customers for example will be able to reach fre- 
juently called telephones, wherever they may be lo- 
cated, by using simplified codes. Waiting calls to a 
yusy line can be automatically completed as soon as 
he line is free. Incoming calls can be automatically 
ransferred to a specified telephone. 

Tremendously important advances in transmission are 
inder way also. The long distance waveguide system 
iow under exploratory development at Bell Labora- 
tories will be able to handle a band of frequencies 
nearly four times as wide as the entire radio spectrum 
in use today. It will have a capacity of up to 144,000 
voice channels or 160 TV channels. This capacity may 
well be needed on many routes by the time the system 
can be made ready for service, ten years or more 
from now. 

In the meantime we expect to make many other 
practical advances both in transmission and _ switch- 
ing. Transistor and other “new art” devices will be 
crafted onto existing switching systems to increase 
their capabilities — to allow the convenience of push- 
button calling, for instance, and for many other pur- 
poses. 

Pulse code modulation (PCM) 
tried out as a means for multiplying the capacity of 


is already being 


exchange trunks. Improved carrier systems are being 
applied for the same purpose, and we are also starting 
to introduce improved transistorized repeaters in the 
exchange plant. 

In the years ahead, new transmission systems may 
also be widely used on customers’ lines to make the 
wires carry more information. And there is a vast field 
of use for line concentrators. These and other schemes 
take parts of the switching system out to groups of 
customers, so that each individual doesn’t need to have 
his own line all the way back to the central office. 


ELECTRONIC switching incorporates efficient memory 
systems such as a “barrier-grid” store now under test at 


Bell Laboratories. 





“FUTURE expansion of the telephone industry makes 
it ever more essential that we really devote ourselves 
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Such developments emphasize that along with con- 
tinuous change there are always some constants. One 
of them is the constant effort to keep costs down. | 
am sure in fact that economics, plus, as | have already 
indicated, the most thorough marketing effort, will 
largely spell out the course of communications in the 
next generation. 

This applies for instance to one of the questions 
that we in the business are often asked: “What about 
visual communication in the future? Will I be able 
to see the person I am talking to?” 

Personally | think the answer is a sure yes, and 
not 50 years from now either. Transmitting and switch- 
ing two-way speech plus vision anywhere is no simple 
matter. It is technically demanding and it is costly. 
However technology should be able to get the job 
done and the cost down. Likewise, bright imaginative 
marketers ought to be able to alert customers to 
practical uses of such service that will be of real 
advantage to them. 


Space Communications 
A WORD ABOUT space communications and global 


communications via satellites. Certainly space 
communication by radio will develop; it has already 
started. Space vehicles, whether manned or not, will 
use radio for communication and guidance. Also, use 
of satellites to relay information to and from different 
parts of the world will become a fact, particularly 
for military purposes. 

As to regular commercial service, it remains to be 
seen whether communication via satellites can compete 
successfully — in terms of quality, dependability, and 
cost — with earthbound cables and radio systems. We 
do not yet have the knowledge we need to answer this 


question. But we Please turn to page 88 





to growing good managers.” 





































































requirements of the future... 


“There is every reason to anticipate the day when virtual- 

ly all forms of intelligence will be conveyed, not only 

from one point to another, but from any point to a 
multitude of destinations.” 


S YOU KNOW, in more recent years, my main pre- 

occupation has been the communications business 
through my association with General Telephone. There- 
fore, I should like to discuss with you for a little while 
about what one in the industry sees ahead. And as I 
do so, I think of the wise comment of a former old 
friend, Charles F. Kettering, when he said “my primary 
interest is in the future because that is where I expect 
to spend the rest of my time.” 

What is the future? It is a collection of endless to- 
morrows. And these tomorrows, in their immediate 
proximity, have a way of becoming todays. So when 
we deal with the future we must recognize the prob- 
lems of the instant as well as those somewhat farther 
removed. The tomorrows may be markedly affected by 
how we think and how we act today. And, yet, we must 
have the vision to see far beyond the horizon of to- 
day’s activities. We must be unafraid and unhalting in 
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“Aside from the constant job of finding better ways of doing 


and new concepts so we can tackle the bigger and broader 


- 


the things we can do now, we must develop entirely new ideas 


our approach to what is ahead — in the imaginative 
long look we take at coming events. 

I have chosen communications as my subject, part- 
ly because it is my business, but far more importantly, 
because of its vital importance to every aspect of liv- 
ing in our country today and its implications for the 
future. 

Perhaps I should begin by giving you my definition 
of communications: /t is the ability to get the right in- 
formation to the right place at the right time. In its 
broader aspects it involves all human endeavor. More- 
over, it has distinct philosophical and psychological 
overtones, because we learn or we do not learn, de- 
pending upon our ability to communicate effectively 
with one another. And in this age of specialization, our 
ability to communicate is hampered by the many esoteric 
languages we use. The languages of science, for instance, 
were created for the sole purpose of improving com- 
munications within a given group, and the rest of us 
on the outside are stumped . . . at least I am. 

Then we have the considerations of space and time. 
The wide dispersion of industry throughout the country 
and the growing trend toward decentralized manage- 
ment places new demands on communications. And in 
these increasingly competitive times, the vast volume 
of business data that constitutes the backbone of man- 
agement decisions must be moved and acted upon with 
ever-increasing speed if you want to keep up with the 
parade. 

There have been tremendous strides in communica- 
tions, and we have many methods of communication 
available to us, but they certainly do not cover all the 
bases. Aside from the constant job of finding better 
ways of doing the things we can do now, we must de- 
velop entirely new ideas and new concepts so that we 
can tackle the bigger and broader requirements of the 
future. 

In other words, we must constantly strive to inject 
some more of that “triple threat” philosophy into com- 
munications, and develop greater skill in passing. and 
punting, as well as gaining ground on those running 
plays. Well, we have been working on that. And we 
are closer to the solutions than you might suspect. 


The “Technological Evolution” 

[ ORDER to give you a reasonably clear picture of 
the progress that has been made, particularly in re 

cent years, I would like to tell you about the tech- 
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nological evolution — or perhaps | should say “revo- 
lution” — of the telephone business. 

Actually, this is the story of an industry that has 
managed to outpace the growth of America without go- 
ing broke in the process — and accomplished the feat 
mainly through research. We started, as you know, 
above ground, then went underground and now, with 
new transmission techniques, we are coming to the 
surface again. Eventually, we will go to outer space 
for certain types of communication, and that is only 
natural because communications has a horizon that is 
just about as broad as the universe. 

To return to more earthly considerations, however, 
our most pressing problem has been the necessity for 
providing more and more telephone service to more 
and more people without having to reconstruct the sub- 
surface of the nation in the process. Or, to put it an- 
other way, the challenge is to dream up a method of 
building a multi-lane telephone traffic highway in the 
same space occupied by a 2-lane artery. 

A partial solution to the problem was achieved 
through the application of radio techniques to tele- 
phone transmission. The system — known as “carrier 
current” — allows us to place as many as 12 telephone 
conversations on a single line, without one conversa- 
tion interfering with another. In effect, this increased 
the capacity of our physical circuits 12 times. 

The same basic techniques are applied to coaxial 
cable and microwave transmission, with still larger 
increases in traffic capacity. General Telephone, for 
example, recently installed a microwave system at the 
Vandenberg Air Force Base in California that is cap- 
able of carrying 240 telephone conversations on a single 
radio beam. And systems with greater capacities are 
possible. One transmission unit in a coaxial cable, for 
example, will handle nearly 2,000 simultaneous two-way 
conversations. 

The upshot of these developments — and I wish to 
reiterate that they are all the result of research — vir- 
tually guarantees abundant circuit capacity for future 
growth . . . capacity, I might add, that is far more 
economical than adding pole lines or ordinary under- 
ground cables where service expansion is required. 

As a result of these developments, the telephone 
companies have gained an interesting side advantage. 
If we were able to derive a great plurality of voice paths 
by these new transmission media, then it should follow 
that we could also transmit simple pulses and other 


By DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board, 

General Telephone & Electronics Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
















“We must think not only about the new things we will 

do some day, but we must keep in mind plans already 

under way, plans of such long-range character their 
full effects will not occur for many years.” 


forms of information on the same circuits. This, of 
course, has been done, and it points the way toward 
some great advances over the next few years. 

Today, advanced forms of telephone circuits, such as 
coaxial and microwave channels, carry radio and tele- 
vision programs, teletype, telemetering signals and sim- 
ilar data. In fact, there is every reason to anticipate the 
day when virtually all forms of intelligence will be con- 
veyed, not only from one point to another, but from 
any point to a multitude of destinations. 

It is this expansion of services that leads telephone 
companies to think of themselves today as communica- 
tions companies. This reorientation, brought by the 
enormously expanding needs of our economy, means 
the industry not only will use its facilities for other- 
than-voice communications, but will also direct its in- 
ventive skills toward different kinds of targets. 

And this change in attitude can be ascribed to 
the fruits of research, because research proved to 
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“RESEARCH has proved that the newer forms of com- 
munication complement and readily fall into place in 
the existing system.” 


us that the newer collateral forms of communication 
complement and fall into place in the existing system 
very readily. 

We have a philosophy working for us in our 23 
research and development laboratories. It is this: 
Don’t worry about end costs and complexities. If 
you're smart enough to come up with an earth-shaking 
idea that will work, then you’re smart enough to figure 
out how to cut costs and simplify the thing. And it is 
surprising how often everything works out that way. 

In fact, we have one project in just this sort of 
transitional phase. The device works like a charm, but 
it demands the use of a large number of special tran- 
sistors that will conduct in both directions rather than 
one. The best price we see at the moment is $6 each, 
which is much too expensive. But we have some of 
the best physicists in the country working on the prob- 
lem. And when they get the price down to a dollar, 
we'll be in business. 

I mention this point because the device these sci- 
entists are developing will be a vital element in the 
advanced communications system of the future. 

As I pointed out earlier, the telephone industry 
made great progress when it turned to radio techniques 
to improve system capacity. In spite of these advance- 
ments, however, we have not altogether solved the 
basic transmission problems. We need a system with 
more speed, more versatility and greater convenience. 
And, to obviate human error, we need a system that 
will, in effect, allow one machine to “talk” to another. 
In the case of “machine language,” we require facilities 
that will handle in the neighborhood of 800 words 
per minute against the present 100 we are now able 
to transmit. This kind of service may be found in wide- 
spread use much sooner than one might think. 


There is another important advancement to con- 
sider, and that is system “extension,” which simply 
means that we frequently can provide service more 
economically with radio than with the usual kind of 
facilities. In some cases, it means providing telephone 
service to areas which, as a practical matter, otherwise 
would have to do without it. What all this adds up to 
is this: few people, at any time will be inaccessible, 
provided, of course, they want to be accessible. 

Now let us look at another trend — the adding of 
one other dimension to the system — and that is 
“memory .. . the ability of exchange equipment to 
accept and store information for various lengths of 
time, and for various reasons. Part of the memory will 


-be used to perform all line-switching functions at high 


speed — another part will hold the calling number, 
the number called, keep track of the length of the 
call, and calculate the toll charges. We expect, in 
time, that the same system will store the phone numbers 
you call most often, and put through any one you wish 
on demand. 


Transmission of Business Data 

EAR AT hand, we have the means of handling the 

transmission of business data. For instance, the 
results of a day’s operations at a “branch” — such 
as receipts, accounting information, inventory status, 
orders, time rolls, etc. — may be recorded on punched 
cards or tapes during the day, temporarily stored and 
transmitted over the regular telephone lines in the 
evening when the toll rates are lower. Tomorrow 
through the use of higher transmission speeds than 
used today, it will be possible for an electronic data 
processing machine or computer to feed its output to 
the input of a similar computer miles away. 





“WE STARTED above ground, then went underground 
and now, with new transmission techniques, we are com- 
ing up to the surface again.” 
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“THE challenge is to dream up a method of building a 
multi-lane telephone traffic highway in the same space 
occupied by a 2-lane artery.” 


With some knowledge of the tremendous flow of 
information between headquarters, plants, and ware- 
houses, and the steadily growing need for accurate 
and up-to-the-minute information at all times, this 
type of service will provide a priceless new tool for 
business. Indeed, there are some telephone industry 
leaders who think it is very likely that telephone toll 
circuits, in time, will be used as much for data trans- 
mission as for voice communications. 

As a case in point, it may interest you to know that 
Sylvania Electric Products, a subsidiary of General 
Telephone & Electronics, has a data processing center 
in Upper New York State that is connected by 20,000 
miles of leased lines with all its plants, warehouses, 
and sales offices throughout the United States. A 
wide variety of information from facilities all over 
the country is digested and evaluated by the computer 
which, in turn, reads out essential data to our head- 
quarters offices and decentralized management. 

One interesting recent deyelopment which holds par- 
ticular promise is the use of telephone facilities within 
a community for what is known as “slow-scan video;” 
in other words, a type of television which has an ap- 
plication in business communications. By this means, 
for example, banks and their branches will be able to 
verify signatures very rapidly and thus improve and 
speed up their service. Also, technical drawings, maps, 
etc., can be discussed by two persons separated by 
miles, with the object of discussion in view of both 
parties. In other words, commercial phone-vision in a 
preliminary form is here right now. 

Use of the coaxial system would open up some other 
interesting possibilities, such as educational television. 
This would enable large groups of students to receive 
closer and more effective instruction, and to profit by 
new instructional techniques that aren’t practical today. 
This may be an answer to the problem of over-worked 





teachers and overcrowded classrooms in many com- 
munities. 


“Space Technology” 

— OUT — though not as far out as you 
might expect — is something more interesting. | 

am referring now to space technology. No doubt you 

have read that one of our universities bounced a 

radar signal off the surface of the planet Venus. That 

is, they sent out a signal and received the echo. 

The same technique is being explored as a possi- 
bility for world-wide communications — not telephony 
alone, but also radio, television, facsimile, teletype and 
data transmission. 

This would be accomplished by placing satellites in 
stabilized orbits, and using them either as reflectors or 
relay stations, whichever proves to be the most effi- 
cient. In fact, the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has plans to place two such experimental 
satellites in orbit within the next year. 

This, I will admit, sounds like science-fiction. But I 
am told that the U. S. Navy is using the moon as a 
communications link between Washington and Hawaii 
with a high degree of reliability. 

I’ve talked of the many things “we” are doing when 
we look ahead. Now let me tell you who “we” are. We 
are the telephone industry, the Bell System, ourselves 
and some 4,000 other Independent companies and the 
five or six manufacturers who make the apparatus and 
equipment the operating companies use. 

I think the Bell system would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the contributions to the art by the Independent 
segment of the industry. Our own Automatic Electric 


for example, is the originator of the dial telephone. Yet 
Please turn to page 89 





providing more service to more people without recon- 
structing the earth’s surface in the process.” 
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By CLYDE S. BAILEY 
Executive Vice President, 
U. S. Independent Telephone Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


To meet the communications responsibili- 
ties of today and the future, the telephone 
industry must: (1) continue as a cohesive, 
coordinated industry; (2) open up more 
avenues of financing; (3) use the most 
advanced means of improving and extend- 
ing service; and (4) train men and women 
for executive and management positions. 
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; ie UNITED STATES Independent Telephone As- 

sociation extends congratulations and good wishes 
to Telephone Engineer and Management on its 50th an- 
niversary. 

During the past half century those in charge of the 
destiny of the magazine have served the Independent 
telephone industry well. As one of the leading trade 
publications, Telephone Engineer and Management has 
grown and prospered. It has succeeded in its mission 
because it deserved to succeed. 

On behalf of the National Association I express ap- 
preciation for its record of accomplishment through the 
years and predict that progress and service to the in- 
dustry will continue to be its watchwords during the 
next 50 years. 

No adult American is living today in the techno- 
logical world into which he was born. Time changes 
many things. We all wish we were capable of seeing 
what kind of a communication’s world we shall be liv- 
ing in tomorrow and what kind of an industry will be 
served by TE&M and other news and editorial media. 
Ability to judge the future is a field in which mankind 
has not shown the greatest proficiency. 

We know however our industry will continue to be 
a romantic one with a spirit of adventure. Ours is not 
the only industry that has enjoyed these qualities. With- 
out them there would have been but little change up to 
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now in the very world we live in. There would be fewer 
\irplanes, railroads, motor cars and the countless 
abor-saving devices that have given us the highest 
tandard of living ever known. It is conceivable that 
wut for the quest of knowledge and fortune there might 
iot even have been a North America, for if Queen 
|sabella had not speculated on the vision of Christopher 
Columbus those three little ships would never have 
-ailed for the Indies. 

Without a spirit of adventure and inquisitiveness the 
wheel might not have been discovered, the Wright 
Brothers might never have flown, Marconi probably 
would have had no wireless and Alexander Graham 
Bell no telephone. Without a willingness of a few spirited 
men.in each age we may not have come out of the 







\ 


darkness as early as we did. The world is essentially 
what men of genius make it. 

Winston Churchill once said the farther backward 
you can look, the farther forward you are likely to 
see. Assuredly, there is no adequate substitute for ex- 
perience and observation, intelligently assayed and made 
the tools of progress. As one who has been associated 
with Independent telephony for 20 years — and I realize 
this is not a long period compared with the tenure of 
many others in our industry — I have had what might 
be called a ringside seat along the line of march of 





the passing parade. 


3,860 Independent Companies 
Serve Over 10 Million Phones 
HEN ONE reviews the changes that have taken 
place in the communications art he hesitates to 
prophesy what may take place in the next five years, 
to say nothing of the next 50. Since the end of World 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES AND POPULATION IN UNITED STATES 


its Territories and Possessions 


War II we have come a long way. Those strides inspire 
an optimistic outlook for our industry when we try to 
project our vision ahead. 

The Independent telephone industry in the United 
States and Puerto Rico is now comprised of 3,860 com- 
panies serving more than ten million telephones. It is 
also comprised of a number of manufacturers, directory 
publishers and related firms that meet the equipment 
and servicing needs of all of these companies. In the 
10 years since 1948, total telephones have increased 
80 percent, total investment 271 percent, and _ total 
operating revenues 213 percent. 

Eighty percent of Independent telephones are dial 
operated and all of our other telephones will or could 
be converted to dial within the next seven years. The 
conversion of plant facilities from magneto and com- 
mon battery to dial operation is a major mark of 


progress. 


The “Magic” Art of 
Speeding Messages 
E USED to be concerned largely with voice trans- 
mission. Now we are becoming a universal com- 
munications system providing facilities for the trans- 
mission of intelligence in various forms by electrical 
impulses. These facilities are used to provide teletype- 
writer service, mobile telephone service, facsimile, tele- 
metering, broad band and closed circuit television, and 
radio, photo and data transmission. There are still other 
forms of private line services. 
To any student of the magic art of speeding the mes- 
sages of mankind it is always interesting to recall that 


some of the most noteworthy advances have come from 
Please turn to page 92 
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Bike 


S TELEPHONE ENGINEER AND MANAGEMENT 

observes its 50th anniversary, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration prepares to mark the 10th an- 
niversary of its rural telephone program. On October 
28, 1949, Congress amended the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 to authorize REA to make loans for the 
purpose of furnishing and improving telephone service 
in rural areas. 

The Act specifies an interest rate of 2 per cent and 
sets the maximum repayment period at 35 years for 
all REA loans. Section 201 of the Act authorizes the 
Administrator to make loans to “persons now provid- 
ing or who may hereafter provide telephone service 
in rural areas and to cooperative, nonprofit, limited 
dividend, or mutual associations.” REA telephone loans 


a 


he 


“Farmers, like other consumers, want something better and are willing to pay for it.” 


are not made to any kind of public agencies. REA itself 
neither owns nor operates telephone facilities. 

At the end of April, 1959, 661 Independent telephone 
companies and cooperative associations had borrowed 
$569,228,415 from REA. Borrowers will furnish modern 
dial service to 1,182,730 subscribers as a result of 
these loans. 

Who are these borrowers of REA funds? Well, in 
size they range from the Dell Telephone Cooperative. 
with 163 subscribers at Dell City, Texas, to the Iowa- 
Illinois Telephone Company, New London, Iowa, which 
has REA Joans for service to 15,960 subscribers. !n 
geography they extend from the Matanuska Telephone 
Association, in Palmer, Alaska, to the Orange City 
Telephone Company, with headquarters in Winter Park, 
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“ADEQUATE rates go along with adequate service.” 


Florida, and from the Eastern Telephone Company, 
at Liberty, Maine, to the Central California Telephone 
Company, Oildale, California. In size of REA loans, 
there is the Cokeville Telephone Company, Cokeville, 
Wyoming, with $70,000, and there is the North Flor- 
ida Telephone Company, Live Oak, Florida, with 
$7,242,000. 


“One Thing In Common” 
WNERSHIP shows many variations, but all REA 
borrowers have one thing in common. They are 
all privately owned business enterprises. The Home 
lelephone Company, at Moncks Corner, South Caro- 
lina, is a family-owned system. Many, like the Harold 
'elephone Company, Harold, Kentucky, are stock cor- 


REA Pattern 


For 


Rural Service 


THE RECORD OF REA as it nears com- 
pletion of the first 10 years of its rural 
telephone program is a story of Gov- 
ernment and industry and people all 
working together to get the job done — 
in this case, modern telephone service 
for people living in the rural areas. 


By DAVID A. HAMIL 


Administrator, 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Washington, D. C. 






porations with rather wide local ownership. A few are 
subsidiaries of large Independent telephone companies. 
Others are owned jointly by all the subscribers, each one 
a member with one vote. The James Valley Coopera- 
tive Telephone Company, Groton, South Dakota, is 
one of these. 

The impact of REA’s telephone loan program goes 
beyond the half-billion dollars of Federal funds in 
loans, and beyond the more than a million rural house- 
holds and businesses which will have modern dial tele- 
phone service as a result of those loans. Out of 10 
years’ experience in financing and encouraging ade- 
quate telephone service in rural areas, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has developed a pattern that 


Please turn to page 106 
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By ALLAN R. STACEY 


Vice President, 


Sunland-Tujunga Tel. Co., 


Sunland, Calif. 


“Tomorrow & 


Susiners Office 





A few weeks ago TE&M’s editor asked Mr. Stacey — “What will tomorrow’s 
telephone business office be like??” ... Mr. Stacey replied with this letter 
describing picture circuits, billing department memory machines, assign- 
ment machines and other ideas you'll find in tomorrow’s telephone office. 


EAR JOHN: — Several weeks ago you wrote asking 
me to give you my thoughts on “What will to- 
morrow’s telephone business office be like?” 

John, the more I think about the changes that are 
coming in our business offices the more excited I be- 
come. You and | will recognize tomorrow’s business 
office by the fact that the sign on the outside of the 
building will say “Telephone Office” but the inside 
will appear like, function like, nothing we know today. 
Gone will be piles of paper records, elaborate refer- 


ence files, complicated telephone instruments and bulky 


office equipment. 

The service representative will never see a typewriter, 
nor will the record office clerk. Stub files will be non- 
existent and envelope stuffing will disappear. Easy chairs 
will replace hard ones for the customer and moving 
pictures and working models will demonstrate to him 
exactly how the service that he orders will operate. 

Let’s take a look at tomorrow’s business office by 


following the experience of new applicant, Wilbur 
Jones, as he is interviewed by service representative. 
Mary Brown. 

As Wilbur enters through the telephone office door 
on his way to apply for service the first impression 
is here is an office that is cool, calm and collected. 
There are no harsh ringing telephone bells but soft, 
musical chimes indicate calls are incoming. As an at- 
tractive, well-groomed service representative greets him, 
he notices that nearby is a display of the types of 
communications services available. Apparently these 
examples of telephone service are operating models be- 
cause there are small signs indicating what to do and 
what function is performed. 

Miss Brown shows Wilbur to a comfortable seat near 
a small table-like desk. He notices that the desk has 
just two small drawers and from one of them Miss 
Brown extracts a pencil and something upon which to 
make notes. As he glances about the office he is mildly) 
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surprised that there are no storage files and, in fact, 
no evidence anywhere of paper records being kept. 
Wilbur wonders a little bit just how the telephone 
ompany keeps track of all of the services it provides 
and how the company knows what each subscriber has 


in the way of service. 


rhe Future Service Representative 

A S OUR future service representative, Mary Brown 
+ has to know a great deal more about communica- 
tions service than her predecessor in the early 1950's. 
\lary has to be able to intelligently answer the ques- 
tions of subscribers concerning “DDD,” distance talk- 
iug instruments, deferred payment plans, new products 
like recessed telephones, voice controlled telephones, 
centralized ringing, perhaps even telephones that talk 
under water! 

As Mary pulls out a “slate” upon which to take notes, 
she listens attentively to Mr. Jones describing his com- 
munication desires and the circumstances surrounding 
his service requirements. (John, this “slate” is like 
the ones we used to have as children. Remember, you 
wrote on it, then stretched it a certain way and the 
writing disappeared and the slate was ready to use 
again. ) 

Fitting a prearranged plan of action to this appar- 
ently casual conversation, Mary deftly extracts the basic 
facts surrounding the service requirement, occasionally 
inserting a direct question when the information vol- 
unteered by Mr. Jones is not specific. 

Reviewing the facts before her on her contact memo 
(“slate”), Mary then recommends a complete package 
of communication service for Mr. Jones. This includes 
two main lines, one for Mr. Jones’ teenage daughter, 
a distant talking telephone for the kitchen, a telephone 
for Mr. Jones’ workshop, one telephone in each bed- 
room and one in each bathroom (these latter two are 
voice-control operated so that it is not necessary to 
touch the instrument in order to begin conversation), 
and a communication service between the kitchen tele- 
phone and the front door so Mrs. Jones can answer the 
door without leaving the kitchen. Oh, yes, all of these 
telephones are in colors which match the decorating 
scheme that Mrs. Jones has selected for their new house. 

Wilbur comments that this complete communications 
package will cost a little more to install than he had 
originally budgeted. Mary responds, “Mr. Jones, we'll 
be very happy to put this on our 120 day deferred pay- 
ment plan. Will that be satisfactory?” 


No Typing Of Orders 
WyAkY NO longer types orders or makes any man- 
. ual summary of the completed service request. 
She opens the second drawer in her desk and to a 
recessed distant talking instrument dictates the details 
of the service slowly so that Mr. Jones can follow care- 
fully and have a complete understanding of the final 
service order. 

Using this voice-controlled telephone which will ac- 


cept voice-offered telephone numbers, Mary is connected 
directly with a memory unit which receives all of the 
data which Mary relays regarding establishment of the 
service. Mary knows that from this centralized memory 
unit periodically will go the orders accumulated to that 
time and that from her one dictation a record will ar- 
rive at the assignment department for processing in- 
stallations of the service in the field, the traffic depart- 
ment will be informed appropriately so that informa- 
tion records are adjusted to include Mr. Jones’ new 
service and the billing department will receive data ne- 
cessary to establish his billing. 


Mary Has More Information 
Me HAS more information at her fingertips, and, 
has it much more readily than her predecessors 
in 1950. As soon as she learns the street address loca- 
tion for Mr. Jones’ service, she contacts a centralized 
assignment machine and hears a voice report describing 
the number of lines available at that premise, the in- 
strumentalities now in place including a description of 
rooms now containing communications outlets and 
colors and types of instruments presently on the prem- 
ise. From this source she is also given enough informa- 
tion that she can quickly sketch out before her and Mr. 
Jones a floorplan of the house which he is about to 
occupy. 

(John, don’t raise your eyebrows at all of this infor- 
mation being available because it is merely an amplifi- 
cation of what we see every day when we go to the 
air lines ticket office to reserve space for our next trip 
to Chicago. You will remember that the ticket office 
clerk will insert a printed diagram plate into a machine 
and by punching a few buttons will determine whether 

Piease turn to page 95 





Tomorrow’s business office representative will obtain 
information simply by asking for a picture circuit to the 
billing department memory machine. 
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667F.HE FUTURE is only the past again,” said play- 
wright Arthur Pinero, but that hardly applies to 





the art and craft of electrical communications. Our de- 4 
velopment during the past 50 years, wonderful as it has : 
been, offers little basis for prophesy so far into the ; 
future as the year 2009. 

The tempo is one of unpredictable acceleration. Who 
in 1909 could have imagined the electronic develop- : 
menis that are commonplace today? Who, even two ul 
decades ago, could have predicted the transistor? What i 
telephone leader, 10 years ago, would have risked an pC 
investigation of his sanity by suggesting seriously that : 
in 1959 a Congressional committee would proclaim ' 


that world-wide communications based on the use of 
satellites in outer space can be initiated immediately ? 





So, in considering our conventions, which in a sense 
are the mirrors of our business, the most that we dare 
is to point out a few of the trends and draw the ob- 
vious inferences, knowing that something may come 
out of a laboratory next week (or out of Geneva next 
month!) that could abruptly change the entire prospect. 

The first Independent telephone convention that we 
can find on record was held in Detroit in 1897, when 











the National Independent Telephone Association was fj 
formed. During 1909, the year when “Telephone En- i ef 
gineer & Management” magazine came into being, con- ; th 
ventions were held by nine Independent state telephone a s 
associations, as well as our national association. . Dg 
Since then, the general style of our conventions has : , bk 
not changed greatly. Of course, they are bigger and . bite 
there are more of them. They boast more impressive ; pe 
displays of equipment by more manufacturers. More bel 
people travel greater distances to attend them. This ta 
year, about 30 state Independent telephone associations ; 
will hold conventions, in addition to the impressive ‘ sh 
U.S.I.T.A. meeting in Chicago. Their scope and their In 
' ab 
: Jel 
outlook are broader, in tune with the growth of our | th 
business; but the differences between the conventions tin 
of 1909 and those of 1959 afford but a slight indication aw 
of what they may become by 2009 A.D. Ban 
In the future we may expect our conventions to ff _ is 
become progressively bigger and fewer. More of 4 tra 
them will be shared jointly by many states or by several) [| me 
associations. This will make good sense; the exhibitors. [) tio 
who have the problem of transporting bulky and ex- @ sti 
pensive equipment from place to place, will benefit. 7 fac 
Today, the manufacturers are called upon to repeat [) co! 
their displays, and highly placed telephone leaders FF 
make similar speeches, at many conventions. Their time FF Te 


is precious and we may be assured that they will prefer FF T 
a few big conventions to many little ones. | 

Progressively, our conventions will cater to fewer 
and fewer small telephone companies. In 1909 there 
were over 8000 Independent telephone companies. By ff 
1945 there were only 6500. Bill Corman (“The [ndus- alin 
try’s Future” — “Telephone Engineer & Management,” 
2-15-59) has predicted that by 1966 the count will be 
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iarply down. 

Ultimately, in some cases an entire state may be 

rved by only one Independent company, where now 
here are many. It is at least possible that nearly all of 

e smaller Independents will be eliminated by amalga- 
mation or purchase, leaving as independents a few 
huge operating groups whose aggregate wealth and 
strength will approach that of the Bell System. 


[hat may not happen, but the trend is there. Bill 
Corman’s curve must start to flatten out very soon 
indeed if there are to be many Independents left by 
1980. Obviously, the convention requirements of a few 
large Independent groups will be very different from 
those of several thousands of small companies. 


Modern Development May 
Affect Convention Attendance 

WO MODERN developments may affect convention 

attendance; their trends are in conflict. They are 
ihe videotelephone and improvements in transporta- 
tion. The “telephone conference” idea is barely getting 
into its stride, but it is doing very well. Many companies 
find that such conferences, despite their limitations, 
effect big savings in the time and travel expense of 
their key men. The coming of universal videotelephony 
will remove many of the present conference limitations; 
many of the purposes now met by conventions will be 
better served by video, with a consequent loss of in- 
terest in the convention. It has been suggested and it is 
possible; but we doubt if anything of the sort will 
eliminate our preference for human face-to-face con- 
tacts. 

On the other hand, transportation improvements 
should certainly tend to result in bigger conventions. 
In that respect, at all events, we have changed remark- 
ably since 1909 — but “we ain’t seen nuthin’ yet!” 
Jets, atomic power, personal planes, will go to make 
these United States a small place in terms of travel 
time. Long before 2009, no telephone man will stay 
away from a convention merely because of its distance 
and the transportation involved. The ideal convention 
is not necessarily located in a large city. Given adequate 
\ransportation facilities, the most desirable location 
may be close to nature and far from big city distrac- 
tions. That “adequate transportation” has been the 
sticker; but within a very few years our transportation 
facilities will make it as feasible to hold a big national 
convention in Nevada or Hawaii as in Chicago. 


Telephone Conventions of the Future 
HE CONVENTIONS of the future will be housed 
and accommodated more in line with their require- 
ments. This country still needs that famous five-cent 
cigar; but it can also do with several hundred hotels 
exclusively designed and equipped for the proper han- 
dling of big conventions. In respect of accommodations, 


most of our conventions today are a compromise be- 
Please turn to page 97 


ALTEG TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Compact - Versatile - Easy to Service 


The advanced design of ALTEC telephone equipment makes it ideal for 
modern telephone systems. In addition to its reliability and high standard 
of performance, ALTEC equipment requires a minimum amount of space. 
Inherent flexibility makes it useful in a wide range of applications. Easy 
maintenance is designed in to save time 

and money in servicing. 


447A TRANSISTOR AMPLIFIER 
Telephone Repeater Type 
Directly interchangeable with vacuum 
tube repeaters; dimensions are identical. 
Requires only 24-48 volts. Eliminates 
need for 130v supply. 





SPECIFICATIONS: 

Type: Repeater Amplifier (transistorized) * Gain: 37 db from and into 600 ohm 
loads « Power Output: +18 dbm (at +10 dbm distortion is 1.5%, 300-3000 cps) « 
Frequency Response: —1 db at 200 and 5000 cps referred to 1000 cps « input 
Impedance: 600 ohms « Output Impedance: 600 ohms « Output Noise Level: —70 
dbm « Controls: Input volume control which varies gain from —2 db to maximum 
gain © Power Required: 17 - 24 v (50 ma @ 20 volts) « Transistors: 1 — 2N191, 
1—2N188A Dimensions: 1%4” x 134” x 6” © Color: Cadmium plate with dichro- 
mate finish « Weight: 14 oz. * Mounting: 11 pin Amphenol 86 CPN plug * Monitor 
Tap: Auxiliary output winding 11 db below 600 ohm winding available at test 
jacks on front panel and at connector pins at rear of unit * Accessories: Panel 
for rack mounting 10 repeaters; Rack mounting power supply capable of energiz- 
ing 100 repeaters; Equalizer; Panel for mounting up to 10 equalizers; Assembly 
for mounting a 447A in 1058 apparatus box. 


444B AMPLIFIER 
COMPRESSION TYPE 


Compression, attack and 
recovery times are fixed 
quantities providing 
optimum performance 
for message use. 





SPECIFICATIONS: 

Type: Compressor Amplifier * Gain: 600 ohm input: 70 db « Bridging input: 57 
db bridging 600 ohm line * Maximum Compression: 35 db change in input results 
in 15 db change in output « Power Output: 34 dbm at 30 db compression; 35 dbm 
with rectifier tube removed * Frequency Response: —2 db at 100 and 3000 cps 
relative to 1000 cps; More than 10 db down at 10,000 cps « Input Impedance: 
600 ohms balanced and 12,000 ohms balanced for bridging * Source Impedance: 
600 ohms « Load Impedance: 4 and 600 ohms * Noise Level: 80 db below rated 
output; —115 dbm equivalent input noise * Power Supply: 117 volts, 60 cps, 30 
watts « Tubes: 1—6BC8, 1—6AL5, 2—12BY7A © Dimensions: 9” x 6” x 5” « 
Weight: 71 Ibs. « Attack Time: 50 milliseconds * Recovery Time: 1 second for 
63% recovery « Harmonic Distortion: At 33 dbm output, less than 5%, 200- 
4000 cps; At 30 dbm output, less than 2%, 200 - 4000 cps. 


S-17B PROGRAM 
AMPLIFIER SYSTEM 


Cabinet houses two program- 
quality 437B amplifiers capable 
of multiple tandem operatign, 
two 17224 equalizers, and two 
jack fields to facilitate testing, 
equalizing, and monitoring. Each amplifier contains its own AC power 
supply and mounts in the cabinet independently on a plug-in basis for 
easy replacement and centralized maintenance. 





SPECIFICATIONS: 

Output Power: +24 dbm « Distortion: not over %2% THD (30- 15,000 CPS at 
+24 dbm) ¢ Gain: at least 44 db; adjustable to minimum of 8 db « Gain adjust- 
ment: 2 db steps and 14 db vernier * Frequency response: +1 db, 20 - 20,000 
cps © Equiv. input noise: —115 dbm « Input impedance (internal): 150/600 ohms 
+5% © Output impedance (internal): 150/600 ohms +5% as measured at output 
of the bridge * Longitudinal balance of input circuit and output circuit with 600 
ohm connection: 55 to 60 db at 40 and 15,000 cps; 70 db at 1000 cps « Tubes: 
1—12AY7, 2—12BY7A © Electrolytic condensers: Sprague 17D or equivalent « 
Transformer insulation: 1500 volt insulation between primary and secondary 
windings * Impendance change simply accomplished by reversing the impedance 
plug. Occupies 9%” of 19” rack space. 


For complete information about ALTEC telephone and paging equipment see your 
Yellow Pages or write to 


ALTEC LANSING CORPORATION 
1515 S. Manchester Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
A subsidiary of Ling Electronics, Inc. 


ALTEL 


| LANSING CORPORATION | 
12-59 





Famous for Quality and Dependability 
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“rouble 
On “She 
Woou Sase 


By C. D. EHINGER 


President, 


Citizens Telephone Co., 
Decatur, Ind. 





RANK LYNK tossed uneasily on his bed as a mad 

deningly persistent signal penetrated his subcon 
scious mind. He awoke with a start, and realized th: 
subliminal signal of his communicator was_ bein 
actuated. 

Somewhat groggily he attempted to orient himsel . 
Turning the switch beside his air-suspended bed cause: | 
his room to be lit with automatically color-compensate 
light. He took a quick glance at his Earth Time-Dat: 
indicator and noticed it was 0345 on this 15th day o/ 
July, 2009. 

The subliminal signal again penetrated his mind, this 
time much louder and more persistent. He flipped the 
switch on his communicator to “audio” and barked: 
“Lynk, here.” 

Immediately a voice answered: “Frank, this is Chu) 
down at Communication Center. I hate to call you ai 
this time of night because I know you just returned 
from the two weeks at Moon-base, but we’re having 
bit of trouble here. I thought you had better know.” 

Frank instantly became fully awake. 

“Let me switch on the video, Chub; I didn’t kno 
who was calling me.” 

Frank pushed the switch marked “video” for the 
channel Chub was using. His video screen, covering 
one entire wall of his room, came to life. 

“Okay, Chub — now I’m with you. Boy! I didn't 
realize you fellows on the night shifts wore such loud 
colored clothes.” 

“Yeah, Frank, I’m trying to wear out some of these 
metallicized sport clothes my wife gave me. I can see 
why you didn’t flip your video when you first answered. 
If I slept in what you’re wearing, I never would turn 
on the video, even when I talked to someone I knew.” 

“Yeah, but you didn’t waken me at this time to yak 
about clothes — what’s the trouble?” 


**100 Channels Lost” 

HUB’S voice became more serious. “We have lost 

100 channels between here and communication 
Satellite No. 3, and Moon-base and World Communica- 
tion Overseer are both raising Cain about the whole 
situation. Seems like Moon-base had them patched 
through as data transmission circuits for the Mars 
colony.” 

Frank’s voice showed his irritation. “Chub, why call 
me about that? You know we have four men on Satel- 
lite No. 3 for nothing but maintenance of the equip- 
ment.” 

Chub was somewhat defensive. He held up his per- 
sonnel rotation sheet so Frank could see it. “That's 
just it, Frank, we’re right in the middle of rotating 
personnel so that, right now, only Hansen has had train- 
ing in maintenance of our equipment in the 300,000 
megacycle range.” 

Frank’s answer carried a cutting inflection. “Well, 
put Hansen on it, he’s perfectly capable, and can run 
down the trouble in no time.” 

Chub spoke quietly and somewhat desperately 
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‘Frank, the snapper on the whole thing is that Hansen 
ist had a heart attack about two hours ago. They’re 
loing a heart-transplant on him right now for an 
rtificial heart and, as you know from past experience, 
will be at least six weeks before he’s going to be ready 

\r service again.” 

“Chub, have you checked as to the next supply flight 

\ the satellite?” 

“Yeah, Frank, the next one leaves at 0700 and no 
more are scheduled for two days.” 

“What about Clark? He is supposed to replace 
Hansen, and let’s just shift him ahead a month or so 
in the schedule.” 

“| already thought of that, Frank, but Clark is at 
that cottage he just bought for himself in India. It 
would take him at least three hours to get here, and 
that would be cutting the thing pretty fine.” 

Frank gave a resigned sigh. “Okay, Chub, I guess 
that pins the ribbon on it — I’m the only one left, so 
i'll have to go. What point is the supply ship using as 
a blastoff point?” 

Chub spoke quickly. “Florida Station 4, Frank. I’ve 
already notified Materiel Command and World Com- 
munications Overseer we'll have a man on that ship.” 


“Well, Chub, notify everybody concerned that I'll be 
the one. It’s a good thing I’m only about 600 miles 
from Florida Station 4. I can be there in an hour, 


easily.” 








attracts the eye day or night, 


“Good deal, Frank, — I was hoping you would de- 
cide to go, yourself. Let’s see — if blastoff is at 0700, 
you should be on Satellite 3 no later than 0830. I'll look 
for you to call me sometime between 0830 and 0900.” 


“On His Way To The 

Aironaut Transporter” 

| aca quickly dressed. His last action, upon leaving 
his mountaintop home, was to throw the master 

control switch to “guard.” Automatically, his entire 

electronic control system and smali computer system 

went into action to completely seal the house, climatize 

all rooms and safeguard every possible house malfunc- 

tion until Frank returned and again occupied the house. 

Frank opened the bubble-hatch of his Aironaut Trans- 
porter, entered, and latched the bubble-dome. Quickly, 
he punched in the coding index to transport himself 
from his location to Florida Station No. 4. He set his 
course of speed at 800 mph and then pushed the “Ac- 
tivate” switch. 

The Transporter moved forward smoothly and, with- 
in a matter of seconds, was air-borne. Frank settled 
back to watch a news program until the end of his 
trip. He couldn’t help but think: “Let some of these 
guys keep on calling me ‘an old fogey’ for never travel- 
ing faster than 800 miles per hour. What about some 
of these kids who are whooping these things up to 
around 4,000? Just the other day a couple were killed, 

Please turn to page 96 
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promotes more revenue. Colorful, clean, sturdy — 


the BN Booth is best for you, too! 


For full particulars, consult your distributor or write 
direct for folder... Benner-Nawman, Inc., 3421 Hollis Street, 
Oakland 8, California. 
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“While ‘Satellite Sally’ with its 20-cent calls to 


any point in the world might seem a little far 







fetched, she is certainly in line with present day 































thinking on telephone communication service. 
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lh ican PRESS report dated May 6, 1959 quoted ‘ 
scientist as saying radio-relay satellites might soo: 

make it possible to telephone any point in the world 

for 20 cents. Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, President of th: 

International Scientific Radio Union, said one satellit: 

hovering in a fixed orbit about 22,700 miles above th: 

earth could relay two billion telephone messages 

year. Dr. Berkner assumed that the telephone industry) 

charge of 10 cents per local message could be convert- 

ed into the privilege of talking to any point you wish | | 

by adding another 10 cents for the cost of the satellite 

relay services. 

He estimated that in about five years it would cost 4 ' 
epproximately 10 million dollars to put a 500-pound 
communications satellite into a hovering orbit. An- 
tennas would cost another 10 million dollars and the ~ 
ground terminal equipment would add 80 million dollars \ 
for a total investment of 100 million dollars. | 

He went on to say that, assuming the system operated , | 
at just one-quarter of its capacity, at 20 cents a mes- | | 
sage, it would do an annual business equal to its total 
capital cost. This concluded the United Press report 
on Dr. Berkner’s comments. ‘. 

While Satellite Sally giving us 20-cent calls to any t 
point in the world might seem a little farfetched, she 
is certainly in line with our present-day thinking on [| ti 
telephone communication service. As the leaders of 
our industry see it, neither time nor space nor location | by 


ne 
' th 









New worlds of skill lie around the corner — 
skills that will bring tomorrow’s telephone 
user amazing systems that will do an in- 
creasingly better job of satisfying the human 









urge to talk with other humans. — (S. W. M 
Bell photo.) 
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Vice President, 
Sunland-Tujunga Tel. Co., 
Sunland, Calif. 
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will be a deterrent to getting rapid communications to 
anyone. This would include all modes of travel — car, 
train, plane, space vehicle, etc. — any place and at 
any time. 

Our telephone industry is in the communications 
business — not just wire connections between points, 
but person to person, or machine to machine communi- 
cation using whatever means, techniques and equipment 
might be necessary to do the job. 

This may require changes in the types of equipment 
that we use and changes in our own thinking in using 
them. Undoubtedly telephones will not look like tele- 
phones 20 years from now. We, as an industry, are be- 
ginning to seek out what it is that the public wants 
and how our telephones may best serve. The shape of 
the telephone itself will change to conform to public 
desires. 


Customers Want New Equipment 
_— studies of customer preferences give us 
some indication of the shape of things to come in 
the telephone instrument itself. The public wants new 
and attractive telephones. An attractive new design can 
outsell our present telephones even at an additional 
price to the subscriber. Attractive styling is rated as a 
most important feature by residence customers. 

Studies indicate an “all-in-one” design is very popu- 
lar. Some of our operating companies are now using an 
imported model with this feature. 

The public prefers chime tones to bells. The tone 
ringer sound has great appeal and as it is located in a 
small separately mounted bell box it is popular because 
it permits a smaller telephone instrument. 

The public wants a light weight handset for residen- 
tial usage, particularly for long conversations. 

Businessmen like functional features such as accessi- 
bility, ease of dialing and handling, and further, busi- 
nessmen prefer installations on the side of the desk to 
the standard set on top of the desk. 

The public wants changes in the dial because it likes 
the portable dial idea with the ability to hold the dial at 
ihe most convenient distance and angle and thus make 
it easier to read and operate. 


More Locations and 

Push-Button Dialing 

: ows LATEST design in telephone equipment was 
displayed last year in the Monsanto “House of the 

Future” along with the products of other manufacturers. 

\n opinion survey summarized by A. T. & T. indicated 

that the public was very much interested in telephones 

in the bedroom and in telephones with automatic push- 

button dialing. 

In response to the questions, “Were you particularly 
interested in any of the telephones? In which room?” 
10% of the people who responded, “Yes, they were 
interested in the telephones,” expressed an interest in 
the bedroom telephones; 24% expressed an interest in 
telephones in the bathroom! 


Interest was considerably higher for some features 
of the new telephones in contrast to other features. The 
telephones on display contained push-button dialing, 
television-telephone features, certain advanced styling 
and hands-free features. In response to the question, 
“Which feature did you like best in the telephones you 
saw,” 42% said they liked automatic push-button 
dialing. 


Questions To Answer 
DAY our industry’s research laboratories and 
manufacturers are exploring all types and shapes 
of telephone instruments. These are some of the ques- 
tions they are trying to answer: 
(1) Will tomorrow’s telephones be smaller and light- 
er and specifically designed for each room? 
(2) Will the dial, mouthpiece and receiver all be in 
the unit you hold in your hand? 
(3) Will you be able to get your party by pushing 
buttons instead of dialing? 
In developing answers to these questions the industry 


















“Everyday our hands have to be more and more able 
if they are to do an ever-better job of providing service 
to the subscriber.” 


is experimenting with novel shapes and features in tele- 
phone instruments. 

There is the experimental speaker telephone called the 
“Capri” which consists of a transmitter, dial and con- 
trol push-buttons all contained in a small rectangular 
wedge-shaped housing. 

There are several versions of a portable telephone in- 
strument, one of which stands on three legs approxi- 
mately 20 inches high. This can be plugged into any 
nearby jack and will stand up on its own legs adjacent 
to a chair in the living room or suitable place. It is 
flat in shape and has a hinged door which can be 
closed in front of the dial. 

A basic unit has been designed which can be mounted 
into a receptacle suitable for building into standard 
kitchen cabinets. This unit equipped with speakerphone 
and buttons was displayed at a recent home building 
show. It consists of a hand piece and dial mounted on 
a flat face plate which can be placed into a small cab- 
inet or section of cupboard space over the work counter 

Please turn to page 100 
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“Demands of customers require a constantly rising level 
of equipment technology which requires larger aggrega- 
tions of capital.” 


“Public acceptance of financing proposals for a specific 
company depends heavily on the public’s conception 
of the company as a citizen.”’ 


Company Financing-Tomorrow 


The financial struggles of the past may be ‘ ‘piddling” compared to 
the ones some of our companies will face as customers insist on having 
the benefits of new communication developments. 


By DR. GARDNER M. JONES 
Associate Professor, 
Accounting & Financial Administration, 
Michigan State University 


NE ASPECT of stock-taking at any half-way mark 

(in this case at the middle of Telephone Engineer & 
Management's first century) is to look forward to see 
what adventure might be found in the second half of 
the journey. A crystal ball would be a useful adjunct 
ic anyone making long forward projections. The specu- 
lations to be found in these few pages about the form 
of future capital structures for telephone companies 
are made without benefit of a crystal ball but are based 
on about the same principle: “objective intuition.” 
Any developments which we are likely to see in 


corporate financing over the next two or three decades 


will be conditioned by several factors, among which 
might be listed: changes in capital requirements for in- 
dividual firms; government fiscal and monetary policy; 
tax regulations; the psychology of investors; and the 
behavior of firms in the industry. 

There is every reason to believe that each firm 
within the industry will need larger and _ larger 


chunks of capital, as time goes on, to provide the kinds 
of services that the public demands. Even if there were 
no expansion of the variety of services rendered, the 
cost of providing the same old day-to-day contacts 
between businesses, between home and school, and 
between neighbors would increase. These folks have 
learned to expect continual betterments in the provision 


of routine services. 

Such betterments require continued advances in 
equipment and technology, with resulting higher costs. 
If we look back at the increase in average investment 
per telephone over the past decade, I am sure that the 
popular culprit, Inflation, is responsible for only part 
of the increase; how much, depends on our choice of 
dates and companies. A substantial portion of the in- 
crease in investment per telephone is due to the ad- 
dition of expensive new kinds of service, but a lot of 
it is also due to public insistence on receiving in their 
telephone service the qualities they believe they are pay- 
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ing for — promptness, dependability, flexibility, strong, 
clear reception, billing accuracy, and many others. 

Almost without exception, the companies have gone 
all out to fulfill customer service expectations. “The 
best reward for good work is more good work to do,” 
and as newer equipment and better equipment is de- 
veloped, an expectant public will count on further serv- 
ice improvements as well as new kinds of services. 

The point is, that the demands of customers require 
a constantly rising level of equipment technology, which 
in turn requires larger aggregations of capital. I should 
vot be surprised to see the average investment per tele- 
phone climb to something like $1500 to $1800 within 
the next 20 years, even if inflation were brought to a 
halt today. Furthermore, the present process of con- 
solidation of many small companies into larger corpor- 
ate units will continue for the very reason of being 
able to accumulate larger quantities of capital. 

Many of the smaller companies have found long-term 
capital-getting very difficult since World War II, be- 
cause the tremendous demand for facilities and services 
has made them sink large amounts of funds in long- 
lived assets with slow capital recovery. | submit that 
these past financial struggles may be piddling beside 
the ones that some of our companies will face as cus- 
tomers insist on having the same benefits of new gad- 
getry as do the subscribers of the two large telephone 
systems. 

For instance, think of the impact of face-to-face visual 
telephony. The same people who paid very large 
amounts for early TV sets will be ready to pay high 
monthly charges for the privilege of seeing the persons 
to whom they are talking. Many independents are 
going to have to provide “videophone” service if large 
numbers of subscribers want it. Failure to keep up 
with customer demands for the installation of such 
new devices will lcad to pressure to yield to system 
companies which have or can find the necessary capital. 


Government Fiscal and Monetary Policy 
ELIBERATE attempts to stabilize the ups and downs 
of the economy through the exercise of both direct 
and indirect governmental effort have had varying suc- 
cess. The events of the thirties and the economic indoc- 
trination of the men who have come up into respon- 
sible positions since those days have led to wide ac- 
ceptance of federal responsibility for “doing something” 
about inflation or depression, as the case may be. 

But what does economic stabilization have to do with 
independent telephone companies? The relationships are 
subtle, even hard to define. For one thing, if events in 
the next decade or so prove that our government’s at- 
tempts to level off the peaks and valleys work, we can 
look forward to investment opportunities with fewer 
qualms about the uncertainty of recovery of investment; 
we can move toward higher levels of debt financing 
without the ever-present danger of not being able to 
meet the interest requirements on debt capital. 

There is no question but that government will con- 


tinue to make efforts to reduce cyclical fluctuations — 
not to eliminate them, but to reduce them. There are 
convincing reasons to believe in the inevitability of 
some cyclical effects, including the practical reason 
that political parties never will agree on the means for 
stabilization. Nevertheless, we will attempt to reduce 
the amplitude of general economic swings, and we prob- 
ably will succeed to some extent. 

The federal government’s action can affect the tim- 
ing of capital projects and capital issues. Observers 
close to the scene see in the Federal Reserve Board’s 
recent quiet but effective managing of commercial 
interest rates a substantial economic lever. When infla- 
tion was pressing, the “Fed’s” successive raising of 





“Only meticulous regard for community opinion can 
build and hold the respect that is the cornerstone of 
future capital relations.” 


rediscount rates caused a postponement of many billions 
of dollars of inflationary borrowing-and-investment pro- 
jects. It was simply too costly to borrow. When the 
inflationary pressure eased, the lowering of the redis- 
count rate in effect “unfroze” some of the postponed 
financing and investment projects. By its action, the 
Fed” forced a leveling off of the inflationary peak 
precisely when it was needed and a little later provided 
an economic stimulant at the right time. 

This is one example of the successful use of govern- 
mental monetary power to stabilize economic affairs. 
Learning to use monetary tools is a long, slow process, 
subject to political interference and human inadequacy. 
Nevertheless, we as a nation are learning, and the ef- 
fects of government action in the money markets will 
sometimes have an effect on the form of financing 
undertaken by particular companies at particular times. 

Furthermore, the voices of some leading economists, 
advocates of “creeping inflation,” are influential in 
Washington (regardless of the party in power at any one 
time). Considerable encouragement is given to a pro- 


eram of long-term deliberate Please turn to page 103 
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In this special section, 14 top telephone 
men — each qualified by years of experi- 
ence — discuss each phase of the tele- 
phone operation of today and tomorrow: 
accounting, traf fic, 
marketing, engineering, small company 


problems, personnel, toll compensation 


plant, commercial, 


and settlements, interstate highway con- 


relations, 





employment 


struction, taxes, 





advertising, and financing. 
This important section will provide you 
with information that will help you as you 


plan to meet the communication responsi- 





bilities of the future. 








SPECIAL REPORT: 


Accounting 


»sts for Planners 


tems are largely discoveries and im- 
provements in storage methods. Be- 
cause of their capacity and flexibility, 


these have 





_ 


storage components 0 
Looks At Tommorrow prompted new approaches to the con- a 

trol and internal organization of ma- 
By W. H. TODD chine components. fi 
pisses. Data can be internally stored in a tl 
system by electro-mechanical, mag- d 
USITA Accounting Committee netic, or electronic devices, until o 

needed. Stored information is readi- 
_ compelling urge to under- data on which business and science ly accessible, can be referred to once h 
stand the how and the why of depend. or many times, and can also be re- rm 
the world has given a spark and a Despite the amazing capacity and placed whenever desired. w 
continued vitality to the growth of usefulness of modern data processing The information memorized by the of 
civilization. Men have constantly systems, improvements are still need- system can be original data, inter- i pi 
sought and found answers to their ed to keep pace with the growing mediate results, reference tables, or os 
questions. They have created inven- volume and complexities of business. _jnstructions. Each storage location is tic 
tions for their needs. Their ingenuity The electronic computer depends identified by an individual location ea 
has led to more and better ways to on memory devices which have the number which is called an address. co 
harness the forces of nature and pro- ability to store and remember fan- By means of these numerical ad- he 
duced an endless list of new products _ tastic quantities of information. Al- dresses, a data processing system can we 
and discoveries. though computer engineers have locate data and instructions as need- fre 

To these men, the most promising been able to increase the speeds of ed during the course of a problem. 

tools among the technical develop- calculation and data transfers by im- The speed of processing is largely Pe 
ments of recent times are machine proving processing circuits, recent dependent on the access time — the je 
methods for processing the complex developments in data processing sys- length of time required to obtain a he 
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number from storage and make it 
available to other units of the com- 
puter system. 

The processing unit can add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, and compare 
numbers in a manner similar to a 
desk calculator, but at lightning 
speed. Complex calculations are al- 
ways combinations of these basic op- 
erations. The processing unit can 
make logical decisions. It can dis- 
tinguish positive, negative, and zero 
values and transfer this information 
to other units of the computer. 

In only a few short years, elec- 
tronic computing systems have been 
invented and improved at a tremend- 
ous rate. But computers did not just 


grow. They have evolved from the 
simple beginnings of numbers. They 
are a culmination of mathematical 
thought — thinking founded on the 
building blocks of arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry, and 
nourished by the advancements of 
calculus, logic, and higher mathema- 
tics. They were born and they are 
being improved as a consequence of 
man’s ingenuity, his imagination . . . 
and his mathematics. 

These symbols and the rules of 
mathematics for handling them have 
given reality to a machine age, then 
an electronic and atomic age and 


now — a space age. — W. H. Todd. 
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Chairman, 


HEN I was so small my mother 

found it necessary to change 
certain of my undergarments from 
time to time to keep my public rela- 
tions right with the family circle an 
old peddler named Pete often stopped 
at our house. 

Pete had been calling at our house 
for many years and was a friend of 
the family. He usually arranged to 
drop in about suppertime and, of 
course, was invited to stay overnight. 

After supper he would bring a 
huge pack into the parlor and spread 
its colorful contents over the floor 
while my eyes bulged at the display 
of linens, calicoes, thread, buttons, 
pins, laces, razors, crockery, mouth 
organs and other miscellaneous ar- 
ticles. While he extolled the merits of 
each item, mother and dad would 
confer and buy various items for the 
house and family, many of which 
would never have been purchased 
from the local store. 

When our needs were disposed of 
Pete would suddenly remember the 
jewelry or piece of fine lace which 
he had reserved for a special cus- 


Future Advertising Trends 


By C. C. PEARCE 


USITA Advertising Committee 


tomer. Of course, Mother couldn’t 
resist the lovely lace for the center 
table and Sis couldn’t do without 
the pretty pin. 

Then came the patent medicine 
bottle, guaranteed to cure frostbite, 
sunburn, snakebite or housemaid’s 
knee — after all, that’s what the 
label said. 

In the morning after he had shaved 
and curried his horses Pete would 
present dad with a cake of shaving 
soap, mother with a bottle of per- 
fume, and the smaller fry with some 
useless gadgets, all in lieu of room 
and board and we would wave good- 
bye to him as he trotted the horses 
out of the yard. 

Today, this gentleman would be 
classed as a supersalesman. Forty 
years later we are using the same 
methods of selling and advertising 
our wares in the telephone business 
as Pete the peddler used. 

Our modern sales trailers are be- 
ing moved from town to town 
equipped with colored instruments, 
no-hands telephones, electronic secre- 
taries®, koiled cords, lighted dials, 





plugs, jacks, etc. The sales trailers 
with their pretty sales girls are mod- 
ern versions of the horse and wagon 
peddler. 

In 1985 we will still be buying 
radio and television time and news- 
paper space, using bill stuffers, talk- 
ing to civic groups, giving away 
gadgets at open houses and knocking 
on doors, although the product we 
sell will be far advanced, and we will 
look back on the years from 1950 to 
1960 as the break-through period in 
communications — a period when 
communications became a necessity 
for almost every citizen. 


In the future we may see today’s 
telephone instrument disappear and 
the home equipped with a central 
signalling and induction unit. This 
will make it possible to have exten- 
sion telephones in every room at any 
location as there will be no physical 
connection. 

Thus, the telephone company will 
be advertising and selling a great 
variety of instruments, all capable of 
rendering quality service. The repair- 
ing of instruments will become a 
profit item instead of a loss and part 
of the telephone company’s heavy 
investment will be eliminated. Trac- 
tors, trucks, automobiles and motor 
boats will be equipped with com- 
munication equipment, and vest poc- 
ket units will be popular. When this 
all happens, we will lose the physical 
connection which has always _pro- 
vided the telephone industry with 
complete control of the customer’s 
service. 

To our advantage we will operate 
more like today’s power companies. 
We will sell the service plus the cus- 
tomer’s equipment, and subscribers 
will replace equipment as new models 
are introduced. The telephone com- 
pany will be known as the communi- 
cation company because the tele- 
phone will be only a part of the 
business. 

Thus, advertising must play a far 
greater part in the industry than 
ever before. Up to the present time 
the telephone company has held a 
monopoly on voice communications 
throughout America. We must seri- 
ously consider the fact that it is pos- 
sible to lose that monopoly. In fact, 
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This year Telephone Engineer & Management marks a half-century of service. 
Distinguished service, we might add. During these 50 years TE&M has been bulletin 
board...diary...and reference tool. Its pages are inseparably linked with the progress 
of the Independent telephone industry. 


Credit for TE&M’s success is due to people. To leaders like Roy F. Smith and the 
late Raymond W. Smith. And to a diligent, devoted and capable staff. 


At Automatic Electric, every new issue of TE&M is well read and well used—and then 


filed for future use. This happens twice a month...every month of the year. It is a 
tribute to the importance of this magazine’s contribution. 


Our sincere congratulations to TE&M on its 50th Anniversary. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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to retain it we must grasp every op- 
portunity to serve the customer what- 
ever his needs may be, using the most 
modern methods available, and con- 
centrating on the development of 
new communication techniques. 

In this respect there is a good les- 
son to be learned from the railroads. 
Fifty years ago the railroads held a 
monopoly on the land transportation 
of goods and people. Today, they are 
competing with methods which were 
unheard of or were discounted as a 
novelty in 1909. 

A look at telephone advertising of 
the future is a tricky thing since so 
much depends on the products we 
will be selling. However, we can be 
sure that telephone companies must 


Oc 





EVERAL factors will have an im- 
pact on planning and operations 
in the commercial area (along with 
other areas of the business) in years 
to come. Among these are increas- 
ing population, enlargement of urban 
areas, increasing size and diminish- 
ing number of farms, mechanization 
and automation, expanded facilities 
through the use of radio and gener- 
ally higher standards of living. 

Two-way extended area service 
will become more and more com- 
monplace as dial service becomes 
universal and community areas grow. 
This is a natural answer to require- 
ments for fast intercommunication 
between contiguous populated areas 
and the right answer, we believe, in- 
sofar as efficient operations are con- 
cerned. 

One large state commission now 
has effected a policy making it man- 
datory to supply extended area serv- 
ice in such areas when toll calls av- 
erage five messages monthly, pro- 
vided the telephone company cannot 
show good cause why this service 





Chairman, 


USITA Commercial Committee 


keep pace with the new and improved 
methods and they must constantly 
tell their story to the public by using 
every method that opens up in the 
field of advertising to impress upon 
the customer the fact that the tele- 
phone company is the communica- 
tions center of each community. 

As the telephone companies of to- 
day and tomorrow accomplish that 
job the fundamental principles of 
selling will not change. Despite a 
completely revolutionized method of 
rendering service the principles used 
by Pete the old peddler — a friendly 
approach, the display of merchandise, 
and telling the customer — will be 
around doing a good job for all who 
use them. — C. C. Pearce. 





Commercial 


Views The Future 


By K. L. LAWSON 


should not be supplied and the cus- 
tomers are willing to pay the added 
cost. This is a straw in the wind por- 
tending things to come. 

Along with this will come increas- 
ing use of private line service and a 
decrease in multi-party service in 
both urban and rural areas. New de- 
velopments in the use of wave guides 
and radio relays will make this both 





“I just dialed JAckpot 7-7711” 


feasible for telephone companies and 
economical for users. 

Larger and fewer farms will also 
make this desirable and will make 
farm customers better prospects for 
service. Rising living standards and 
merchandising promotion will bring 
complete home service installations in 
most homes. This will mean exten- 
sions in all or most rooms and inter- 
communicating facilities with speaker 
systems. Mother can mind the baby 
in the bedroom while fixing a roast 
in the kitchen in her built-in, elec- 
tronic, heatless oven. 

Demands for high speed and re- 
mote control business communica- 
tions will greatly increase as circuit 
capacities are expanded by thousands 
of times those of today. 

Alphabetical telephone directories 
will pass out of the picture, particu- 
larly in large exchanges. Directories 
are already a big problem both by 
size and cost. Customers will be urged 
to maintain lists of frequently called 
numbers (and numbers will be all 
figures with no letters). Personal di- 
rectories will be supplied in greater 
quantities and more emphasis on this 
will be made in advertising. Require- 
ments for information service will in- 
crease. We predict that the good old 
“Yellow Pages” are here to stay, 
however. 

The trend toward consolidation or 
merger of smaller operating units will 
accelerate. 

For larger companies particularly, 
the institution of electronic computers 
in accounting will tend to centralize 
both accounting and collection pro- 
cedures. Monthly statements will be 
mailed from a central point to all 
exchanges. Payments by mail will be 
returned direct to the central point 
rather than to local business offices. 
In small CDO exchanges, collections 
made in person will be handled by 
agents. 

Tariffs will be geared to new con- 
cepts in merchandising. Package in- 
stallations will be offered for home 
and farms with incentive monthly 
costs and installation charges. Black 
telephones will become as rare as 
black automobiles. Color telephones 
will be offered as standard equip- 
ment. Telephones will become small- 
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er, lighter and more efficient and 
will include key senders and visual 
signals. 

Business effices will be built for 
greater convenience and efficiency. 


Chairman, 





A VERY large number of bills have 
been introduced in the present 
Congress seeking to repeal or modify 
the operator exemption in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This is not a 
new development, because many bills 
seeking to repeal or modify the ex- 
emption have been introduced at each 
session of Congress since the exemp- 
tion was enlarged in 1949. 
Congress, being acquainted with 
the pertinent facts, so far has seen 
fit to leave this exemption intact. A 
determined effort is being made at 
the present session of Congress to 
either repeal or modify the exemp- 
tion. Hearings have already been held 
by the Senate Labor Committee. 
Hearings in the House Labor Com- 
mittee remain to be completed. 
There has been a substantial de- 
crease in the number of manual ex- 
changes that are affected by the ex- 
emption. In 1955 there were 5553 
manual exchanges having less than 
750 telephones. In 1958 there were 
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Larger offices will have drive-in win- 
dows and heliports for payments. Of- 
fices will be sales showrooms and 
will be equipped with electronic de- 
vices for instantaneous information 





Trends In 
Employment Relations 


By CLYDE McFARLIN 


USITA Employment Relations Committee 


only 2900 manual exchanges which 
had less than 750 telephones. There 
is no doubt that the threat of the re- 
peal of the operator exemption has 
been an important factor in the rapid 
conversion to dial. The demand for 
better service and economic factors 
have also played a large part in this 
conversion. 

The conversion of all manual ex- 
changes having less than 750 tele- 
phones is inevitable. Until complete 
conversion is attained the industry 
urgently needs the relief provided by 
the exemption in order to enable 
these small exchanges to continue to 
operate. Sixteen hundred of these 
manual exchanges have less than 250 
telephones, and such exchanges can- 
not continue to operate if subject to 
the Wage and Hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Therefore, the industry must have 
time to complete these conversions. 
It is difficult to say just how long it 
would take to make a complete con- 


on accounts, installation schedules 
and other matters. Simultaneous 
copies of work orders will be flashed 
to all departments electronically. — 


K. L. Lawson. 
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version to automatic operation in an 
orderly way. Estimates made by in- 
formed people in the independent 
telephone industry range from a pe- 
riod of four to seven years. It is 
reasonable to assume that many of 
the smaller exchanges will be absorb- 
ed into neighboring exchanges. 


It would be disastrous if the ex- 
emption. were completely repealed 
with an effective date of only a com- 
paratively few months after passage 
of the act. Many exchanges would not 
be able to operate, and their custom- 
ers would be without telephone serv- 
ice until neighboring companies could 
engineer the outside plant, the switch- 
boards, order the required equip- 
ment, have it manufactured, and then 
put in place. Our industry needs time 
to do this job in an efficient, orderly 
and economical manner. If given 
this time there would be a minimum 
of interruption in telephone service 
to subscribers of these small ex- 
changes. 

The prognosis of USITA’s Employ- 
ment Relations Committee is that all 
manual exchanges having less than 
750 stations will in the not too distant 
future be converted to dial operation, 
and when this occurs, the operator 
exemption will cease to have the 
vital importance which it very defin- 


itely does have today. — Clyde Mc- 
Farlin. 
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Chairman, 





| nares attempting to forecast 
the future interests and responsi- 
bilities of the Engineering Commit- 


Where Do 
We Go From Here? 


By PAUL H. HENSON 


USITA Engineering Committee 


tee is undoubtedly engaged in a 
tricky adventure. It is sufficiently 
difficult to attempt to state where we 


are and what we are doing in the 
technical aspects of the industry to- 
day. Since it is claimed that “No 
one can talk as interesting as the 
guy that ain’t bothered by facts,” I 
am encouraged to go on. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that the 
following is going to be interesting 
— it is simply an honest admission 
that it will not be cluttered up with 
facts. 

Before we try to decide, even gen- 
erally, where it is that we are going, 
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we should establish the basic premise 
that we are indeed going anywhere. 
It is quite apparent to anyone in 
communications that the art itself is 
going someplace. We can even state 
that the art of communications is on 
the verge of a new technological era 
in which the changes to be wrought 
stimulate the wildest imagination. 
Whether we, as individuals and op- 
erating companies, elect to go along 
or not is purely our decision. 

If we are to be included on the 
journey to someplace, we will need 
to acknowledge and practice a phil- 
osophy of providing complete and 
adequate communication _ services 
and not just telephone service. To 
provide improved and expanded serv- 
ices to the satisfaction of our cus- 
tomers will require that we be alert 
to every possibility for developing 
and utilizing new products, tech- 
niques and processes. If we don’t, 
others will. 

Recent industry progress in adopt- 
ing new methods and equipments in- 
dicates that, as a whole, we stand 
ready to advance in all phases of 
communications. Where then, might 


we expect to go? 


“Guideposts For Planners” 





(Continued from page 73) 


The form and manner of service 
that will exist or the techniques and 
processes that will be required to 
satisfy such services is anybody’s 
guess. Surely, refinements and de- 
velopments in electronic switching, 
personalized voice and visual com- 
munication services, high frequency 
techniques, data transmissions and 
perhaps even world-wide communica- 
tion systems based upon the use of 
satellites will occupy the attention 
of your Engineering Committee in 
the years immediately ahead. 

The problems of tomorrow are 
both challenging and without prece- 
dent. Solution of these problems will 
call for a full understanding by and 
coordination of all segments of the 
telephone industry. We have an asso- 
ciation to promote a broad, friendly, 
personal and professional _relation- 
ship for the maximum and most ef- 
ficient development of our industry. 
Through this association, your Com- 
mittee will attempt to do its part in 
promoting understanding and co- 
ordination throughout the industry 
no matter “where we go from here” 
in things technical. — Paul H. Hen- 


son. 
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[ 1956 CONGRESS passed legis- 
lation starting the United States 
of America on the greatest construc- 
tion project in the history of man- 
kind. In that year the Federal Aid 
Highway Act was enacted and the 
nation began work on a $40 billion 
interstate highway program. 


The Interstate 


Highway Program 


By FRANK G. LA PRADE 
Chairman, USITA Committee 


on Highway Relocation Costs 


When this great system is com- 
pleted in approximatély 1973 the face 
of the whole United States will have 
been substantially changed. Popula. 
tion patterns will have been radically 
altered and industrial growth will 
have tended to move out along and 
close to these great hard-surface sys- 


tems of interstate communication. 

The highway system will connect 
90% of our cities of over 50,000 
population. Most of the routes will 
be four-lane divided highways, grow- 
ing to six or eight lanes near metro- 
politan areas. Access will be controlled 
throughout the entire system, with 
entry only at carefully selected 
points. It will be possible to drive 
coast-to-coast without encountering 
a traffic light or stop sign. Safety 
will be the keynote. 


How will all this affect the tele- 
phone industry? We don’t possess 
clairvoyant power, but this much is 
certain: Many Independent compa- 
nies will be affected very materially, 
and long range plans for probable 
relocation of telephone facilities 
should be laid. There will be prob- 
lems for a long time to come as high- 
ways are pushed farther and farther 
into the interior. Telephone compa- 
nies must maintain effective liaison 
with the state highway commissions 
in order that there may be proper 
coordination between the parties at 
interest in relocating telephone line 
facilities. 


The reimbursement provisions of 
the Act have been under attack. 
Secretary of 
Weeks a year ago recommended not 
only that they be eliminated but that, 


for reasons of safety, utilities should 


Former Commerce 


be required to get off the highways 
except where permission may be ex- 
pressly given. Senator Case (R-S. 
C.) attempted to water down the 
reimbursement provisions by reduc- 
ing the reimbursement amount from 
90 to 70%, a move that was narrow- 
ly defeated. 

The effect of these attacks has been 
to embarrass efforts at the local level 
to obtain necessary implementing 
state legislation. Although no new 
bills have been introduced in the 
present Congress, the specter of high- 
way reimbursement repeal legislation 
still haunts us. 

Whatever happens legislatively, it 
is clear that telephone and other 
utility plant occupancy on the pro- 
jected 41,000-mile highway system 
apparently is going to be restricted 
to a considerable degree. There will 
have to be utility lines for service 
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FOR CABLE RELIEF, 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Fast, low cost construction is possible 
with ANSONIA Lightweight Rural 
Distribution Wire. Has _plastic-insu- 
lated #19 or #22 A.W.G. soft copper 
conductors in color-coded pairs cabled 
around a_ polyethylene-insulated .109 
high-strength galvanized steel support 
wire. Each conductor pair has a con- 
trolled different length twist to avoid 
crosstalk. Breaking strength of 1800 
pounds makes it ideal for temporary 
service or cable relief. Check SUT- 
TLE’s quote on your needs. 


WIRE FASTENERS 


FROM M. M. RHODES 

M. M. Rhodes & Sons, manufacturers 
of nail specialties, have continually 
been first in developing new products 
to meet the ever-changing require- 
ments for wire fasteners occasioned 
by the introduction of new types of 
wire and cable. Insulated nails and 
staples, inside wiring cable clamps and 
clasps manufactured by this 88-year- 
old firm are stocked in quantity by 
SUTTLE and can be shipped to you 
quickly in quantity—Just call Law- 
renceville, Ill., 782. 





DIAMOND WIRE 
QUICKLY AVAILABLE 


For connecting open wires together or 
to cable terminals, DIAMOND WIRE 
offers its neoprene covered Bridle 
Wire. This rubber insulated, soft 
tinned copper wire offers exceptional 
strength and holding power. The neo- 
prene insulation is _ permanently 
welded to the conductor. All types of 
DIAMOND Telephone Wire are 
stocked by SUTTLE in quantity and 
usually can be delivered immediately. 
Check SUTTLE’s prices before you 
buy! 





LOW COST 
SOURCE 
OF NEW 
REVENUES 


Use surveys prove that 
SUTTLE Drive-Up 
Booths are the most 
profitable outdoor tele- 
phone pay stations yet 
devised. Motorists 
phone from their cars 
and coin boxes jingle 
with increased revenues. 
A complete line of ac 
cessories — lights, signs, 
roadside indicators—stimulate use of 
these “Phone From-Your-Car” booths. 
Call or write SUTTLE for literature 
ind prices on these low cost money- 
makers. ($99.50 ea.) 





Manufacturers, suppliers, and printers to Telephone Men — Since 1910 


For further information, specifications or 
quotations on these telephone supplies— 
write, wire or telephone— 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


135 S. La Salle St., 
Phone: DEarborn 2-3108 





401 North 15th St., 
Phone: 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 
Lawrenceville 782 





COOK TERMINAL 


FOR PLASTIC CABLE 

Designed and made by COOK ELEC. 
TRIC; the PLX Cable Terminal is for 
use on plastic cable which is looped 
through the terminal without cutting 
the wires and the desired pairs are 
terminat<d for distribution. Also used 
for junctioning and terminating cable. 
Supplied with or without Minigap or 
Mytigap arresters mounted in an ar- 
rester plate; specify whether or not 
protection is needed in your order to 
SUTTLE. 





Pi Seems ee a i 


EVERYTHING IN. 


TELEPHONE PRINTING 

SUTTLE has the experience and the 
equipment to give you the finest qual- 
ity Independent Telephone Company 
forms and directories at a price which 
is right. Everything you need—from 
directories to stand: rd toll tickets— 
you can get on one order form when 
you order from SUTTLE. Check our 
low prices on standard forms. For 
real savings, let us quote you on your 
directories. 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
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AMAZING U.S. 
MICRO-POWER 





Pat. No. 2688704 


. . the slightest drop in voltage. 


Actually anticipates power failure 
BEFORE voltage drops below a usable 


” ACTS... 


. . » automatically to guarantee abso- 
jutely uninterrupted power. Not one 
precious second lost in load transfers. 


SAVES... 


... UP TO $300 PER MILE on new 
Micro Wave installations. Just one 
compact Micro-Power Unit replaces a 
costly array of complicated equipment. 
Sa i, 





For Complete souaibiee Write... 


UNITED STATES 
MOTORS CORPORATION 










102 W. FIFTH AVE. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

















(Continued from page 74) 
facilities required for operating the 
highway. But it is evident that for 
other purposes a pretty strict limita- 
tion is to apply, subject only to un- 
usual situations or emergency con- 
ditions. And even then the burden of 
showing the need for exceptions will 
rest entirely upon the utility involved. 

It is evident that there must be a 
great deal more legislative activity 
at the local level if the 90 percent 


— telephones in the United 
States have more than doubled 
since World War II. Long distance 
messages have far more than dou- 
bled. Our industry has accomplished 
a tremendous expansion but a greater 
challenge lies ahead. 

Now that we have finished market- 
ing our product in an atmosphere of 
scarcity created by postwar pent-up 
demand we must begin to compete 
in the open market. This will require 
going after the consumer’s dollar in 
competition with other industries 
who have already demonstrated ex- 
treme competence in obtaining the 
consumer’s money. 

Other industries show every sign 
of ability to out-compete us. Let’s 
look at the record as described by 
Dr. Melvin Anschen in talking to 
Bell System executives (“The Eco- 
nomic Outlook and The Bell System,” 
October, 1956) : — 

(1) About 90% of all American 


families have mechanical refriger- 
ators. 
(2) About 80% have electric 


clothes washers. 
(3) About 75% have TV sets. 
(4) Only about 73% have tele- 
phones and 60% of those represent 
service shared with others on party 
lines. Nobody is sharing those re- 
frigerators. 
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reimbursement authorization in the 
federal law is to mean anything in the 
vast majority of the states. Mean- 
while, circumstances clearly point to 
the desirability of maintaining as 
close contact as possible with the 
several state highway commissions in 
the hope that ultimately they may 
adopt a more enlightened view of the 
reasons which underlie the reim- 
bursement principle. — Frank GC. La 


Prade. 


Marketing 
—New Goals Ahead 


By ALLAN R. STACEY 
Chairman, 
USITA Marketing Committee 


(5) None of these competing in- 
dustries is accepting even 100% own- 
ership as a measure of market satur- 
ation. 

(6) The TV industry is no longer 
concentrating on selling a first in- 
stallation. It is upgrading, selling re- 
placements, and above all it is selling 
multi-set ownerships: one for you 
and one for the kids. 

There is an old saying, “If you 
don’t use it you are going to lose 
it.” Our telephone industry must 
compete even more vigorously for the 
dollars our American consumer has 
to spend. 

We exist for one purpose only — 
to furnish increasingly better com- 
munication service at the lowest cost 
consistent with our financial health 
and proper treatment of our em- 
ployes. Notice we have said increas- 
ingly better communication service. 

Increasingly better communication 
service means building vertically as 
well as horizontally and finding out 
what the customer wants rather than 
telling him what we think he needs. 
Disappearing are the days when we 
can increase our service by expand- 
ing horizontally to more and more 
subscribers. We must now turn to 
building vertically by increasing our 
service to each subscriber presently 
on our rolls. In order to increase our 
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service to him we must learn what 
it is he truly wants and will use. This 
requires development of Marketing, 
our Broad New Horizon. 
: During the next five years we shall 
go down the marketing highway with 
eradual changes in our point of view. 
We shall do many things like begin- 
ning to develop names for our equip- 
ment that will be understood by our 
customers. For example, we shall tell 
him he may have a four-line tele- 
phone rather than telling him he may 
have a “key set.” 


eg) Ave 
















} We shall change our thinking from 
a direction of telephone service to 
customer into the reverse direction 2 
| of customer to telephone service. We other type 
shall leave our present “order taking © All. oudll buntdh couteals. 
point of view and learn to understand s 
f the viewpoint of the customer looking @ Counterbalanced boom eliminates 
at our telephone service. outriggers, lowers initia) cost. 
Within the next 10 years by going @ Safe fiberglass basket. 
along the marketing highway we @ Mounts on the 
shall have controlled our supply smallest truck. 
problems so that we shall have what 
; the customer wants and can deliver 


it right off the shelf rather than hav- 
ing to persuade him to take that 
which is in our possession. In the 
event that we do not have what he 
wants we shall find-a way to get it. 

We shall have entered an era of 
ourselves creating a new demand for 
more and additional services to our 
subscribers. Every employe will be 
a “salesman.” Our product will be 
the best there is and at a competitive 
price. We shall create markets, de- 
sires, orders and customers. We shall 
create and provide what people need 
and want at a profit both to them 
and to us. 

We shall have developed a view 
of service which will encourage us to 
spend the money, time and energy 
to create further demands for tele- 
phone service. 


7Pizeo AERIAL LADDER 
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Truco 
TENSIONING EQUIPMENT 





Twenty years from now we shall 
have learned that competing for the 


consumer’s dollar means more than Trir€ © DERRICK 





high pressure selling. It will mean ex- 
ploring the market, exploring our 
product and developing it and com- 
ing to believe that there is an ever- 
expanding market for our communi- 


cations service. 7 q rl j } Pp AAV oe 
Twenty years from now we shall | § a 


have developed a focus on the long 
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Superior’s 


‘“‘Super-Splice’’ makes splices 
waterproof . . . from inside out! 

Sealed at one end, this plastic 
splice sleeve is filled with an 
insulating and waterproofing 
compound.* 

Economical ‘‘Super-Splice,”’ a 
Superior exclusive, makes the 
splice permanently as good as the 
cable .. . yet it can be re-entered 
easily. The compound never 
hardens or oozes out no matter 
what the temperature. 

Prevent leakage currents and 
breakdowns in the presence of 
moisture... good for 25,000 v.d.c. 
Order ‘‘Super-Splice’’>» NOW! 


*A Dow-Corning silicone compound. 







An REA Standard. 






“Super-Splice”’ 
is available for usec 
with straight, butt 
or bridge splices. 


For further information on economical 
""SUPER-SPLICE"’, write 


SUPERIOR 
CABLE 


SUPERIOR CABLE CORPORATION 
Hickory, North Carolina 





range future and will be doing things 
that will be providing service forty 
years from now. We shall be in high 
gear in producing what the market 
really needs rather than what we 
think it needs. 

Communications people out West 


Chairman, 


A‘ THE OUTSET, I want to thank 
members of the USITA Person- 
nel Committee, who were most gen- 
erous in furnishing ideas for this 
article. 

In the future our Independent tele- 
phone industry will change in a con- 
siderable degree from what now ex- 
ists. As is obvious from past history, 
there will be fewer companies. How- 
ever, there will be more Independent 
subscribers. This will from 
mergers and consolidations, not so 
much with the very large Independ- 
ents, but among the smaller compa- 
nies themselves. Economic factors 
will force these things to happen. It 
is even visualized that there will be 
exchanges of properties in order that 


result 


companies may be more contiguous 
in the area served. 

In the future one of our biggest 
problems will be the training of man- 
agement personnel due to the com- 
plexity of modern business. A great 
deal of thought will be given to the 
area referred to as middle manage- 
ment ranks. 

This factor applies to all business 
and is not peculiar to the telephone 
industry alone. Government surveys 
indicate that in the next 10 to 20 
years the scarcest resource of our 
country will be those persons in the 
30 to 50 age group. This is the group 
from which management people must 
come. 

This problem will be so acute that 
rather than one management develop- 
ment school, such as sponsored by 


have a saying that marketing is get- 
ting the right product at the right 
price in the right quantity at the 
right time into the right place. This 
is what we shall be doing every day 
20 years from now. — Allan R. 
Stacey. 


Personnel and The Future 


By R. J. FEGAN 


USITA Personnel Committee 


USITA at the University of Kansas 
each year, there will be several such 
schools located in various sections of 
the country and they in turn will of- 
fer refresher courses from time to 
time for their graduates. 

Economic factors will be such that 
USITA must take the lead in formu- 
lating schools for craftsmen, as well 
as other personnel. The telephone 
man or woman of the future must be 
quite versatile and of superior char- 
acter and ability. Skill and leader- 
ship qualities will be of equal weight. 
Standard practices of employment 
screening will be used. 

The Independents, even 
they be much larger than at present, 
will still not be large enough to pro- 
vide the necessary training for these 


though 


employes within their own organiza- 
tions. This will cause USITA to pro- 
vide training centers in 
various sections of the country and 
standard 


throughout the industry. 


common 


procedures’ will result 

In times of emergency highly skill- 
ed technicians will move from com- 
pany to company, thus giving the 
smaller companies one of the great 
advantages of the large operating 
groups. Standard practices will re- 
sult, and the idea of the “rugged in- 
dividualistic” telephone operator will 
disappear. A system whereby service 
may be bridged when employes move 
from one company to another must 
be devised to protect pension and 
seniority rights. 

Telephone people from the begin- 
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ning have been imbued with the idea 
of service to the public and because 
we deal with individuals our service 
must still be highly personalized. It 
will be necessary to continue to cul- 
tivate the “Voice with the Smile” and 
all that it connotes to our industry. 

A continuous program of training 
for all personnel in human relations 
and civic service will be necessary. 
Much thought and training will be 
given in helping all employes to live 
a fuller and happier life during off 
duty hours. The dignity of the indi- 
vidual and his or her importance to 
the company and to the commun- 
ity will be stressed. 

In light of what has happened dur- 
ing the past 20 years, it is visualized 
that very liberal labor laws will be 
passed. Public interest will prohibit 
any utility employe from striking. It 
goes without saying that the wage 
scales for these highly selected and 


in dollars and cents than those now 
in effect. 

The foregoing calls for pretty much 
of a common plan for operations, at 
least a great deal more than exists at 
present. Because of this commonality 
we foresee USITA playing an exceed- 
ingly important part in our industry. 
It will be of utmost necessity for 
every company to become an active 
member. 

So many things will be so common 
to all companies, such as pensions, 
wages, training, hospitalization etc., 
that a central body or clearing house 
such as USITA will become a must. 
This will cause our Washington staff 
to be much larger and more special- 
ized than it is at present. It may 
even call for several regional offices 
to render adequate service and ad- 
vice to member companies. — R. J. 
Fegan. 


Telephone Plant In 2009 


By M. S. BODINE 
Chairman, 


USITA Plant Committee 


HE TELEPHONE plant as we 
know it today will be as archaic 
in 2009 AD as the telephone plant of 
1909 is today. Perhaps, it will be 
even more so. By 2009 AD the great- 
er part of all of the telephone instru- 
mentalities will be minaturized and 
lightened. Electronic circuits will be 
inherent to all of the equipment and 
transmission of speech will be at 
levels that are unused today. 
This type of plant is going to mean 
a gradual shift in plant personnel 
from our present assortment of line- 
men, installers, switchboardmen to a 
more highly trained group of techni- 
We will 
crews that will do the construction 
work but their number will not be 
in as great a proportion as it is to- 
day. 


The installers, maintenance men, 


cians. still have lineman 


and central office repairmen and test 





desk personnel will be highly trained 
technicians in the electronic field. 
Improvements in power driven con- 
struction equipment will result in 
All of 


the above will result in a change in 


smaller construction crews. 


the human relations problems en- 
countered in the administration of 
plant forces. 

The physical plant for distribution 
will still use poles to support cables 
in the urban areas, but a large per- 
cent of the pole line plant in the 
rural areas will have been supple- 
mented by buried cable. The rural 
areas will be more densely populated 
making cables necessary. Also, the 
demand for straight line service in 
the rural areas will have its effect in 
making a cable a necessity. 

Therefore, gone will be the fa- 
miliar pole leads with the crossarms 
of open wire. In its place will be a 
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ONE MAN 


CAN MEASURE 
FASTER, 
Le) :4 3 

ACCURATELY 


Labattape 


MEASURING 
WHEEL 


Take all your out- 
door measurements 
this modern, time sav- 
ing way. ROLATAPE re- 
duces the risk of human error, 
since it records precise measure- 
ments in feet as it is rolled along— 
automatically and in full view 
of the operator. Sturdy, light- 
weight; equipped with auto- 
matic brake and built-in 
stand. Handle folds 


compactly. 





Write Today for Complete Details 


ROLATAPE, Inc. 


1741 14th Street, Dept. TE-7 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Send me free details on ROLATAPE: 
Name . 
Firm ... 
Address 


City, State 


WHAT’S NEW AT 


TOP 
VALUES 





LOUD RINGING BELLS 
INCREASE YOUR REVENUE 


For telephone company subscribers 
who need a reasonably priced bell 
which rings loudly above all shop 
noises, SUT TLE offers its 6-inch Loud 
Ringers in harmonic, decimonic, syn- 
chromonic and straight line frequen- 
cies. Weather-proofed for use out- 
doors. Made of highest quality ma- 
terials and set electronically, Prices 
start as low as $15.85. Fully guaran- 
teed by SUTTLE. Write for free 
literature. 








WIRE REELS PR REELS 
NOW $44.00 


SUTTLE'’S complete line of reels, in- 
cluding the SUTTLE PR Reel (PR 
5197) shown here, are designed pri- 
marily for use with telephone wire up 
to 12 BWG, and other coils up to 4 
ton. Light, yet strong and rigid, these 
reels are built for hard service. Pivot, 
hub and finger holder parts are made 
of heavy malleable iron. 47 models to 
choose from, one for every Indepen- 
dent Telephone Company’s use. Send 
for SUTTLE’s Wire & Cable Reel 
Catalog today. 


Tes ais | 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


401 N. 15th St., Lawrenceville, Ill. 
Phone: Lawrenceville 782 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.. 
Phone: DEarborn 2-3108 





neat lead of poles with a cable carry- 
ing the cireuits into the rural areas, 
where it is not possible or practical 
to plow in a buried cable. 

This rural development will mean 
many more C.D.O. offices scattered 
over our exchange areas, and if we 
may hazard a guess these will all be 
electrenically switched. It is not too 
fantastic to predict that we may have 
exchange circuits that will permit 
straight line service on multiparty 
lines, entirely different from our sub- 
scriber carrier circuits of today. 

Toll lines will disappear from our 
highways. They will have been re- 
placed by microwave systems, the 
reliability of which will exceed our 
present underground cables. It is 
doubtful if we will have any under- 
ground toll cable facilities in exist- 
ance by then. 

The familiar drop wire and house 
wires will be things of the past. The 
telephone instruments will be coupled 
to the distribution cable through 
coupling units located on the terminal 
pole and in the basement ef the home. 

In all probability the telephone 
set will more nearly resemble a radio 
set than the present day telephone. 
It will of course be in color, lighter 
in weight, and will have transmission 
capabilities undreamed of today. The 
set will contain amplifiers that will 
make it a loud-speaking, hands-free 
te'ephone or a conventional type. It 
will operate on power levels that are 


_ OPPORTUNITIES for the 


small telephone, companies are 
the communication requirements, 
present and potential, of the com- 
munities they serve. 

These communities may be small 
in population and the number of tele- 
phones limited at the present time, 
but with the growth of our nation the 
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down in the noise region today. 

The central office equipment will 
be of the electronic type. It will oc- 
cupy less space per circuit and al- 
though it will be more complex it 
will be easier to maintain. Built into 
the equipment will be alarm and 
monitor systems that will pinpoint 
troubles in the through paths of the 
equipment. Operating power require- 
ments will be materially reduced. 

The P.B.X. and P.A.B.X. equip- 
ment will of course have followed the 
trends of the time. The equipment 
will have been reduced in size and 
will be much more attractive than 
present day switchboards. All of the 
equipment will be set up on a unit 
basis, whereby it will be possible to 
add trunks, line circuits or other fea- 
tures merely by jacking in the ap- 
propriate unit. 

Along with all of these changes we 
will find the telephone companies 
supplying the facilities for numerous 
other services. We can expect a wid- 
er application of telephone answering 
devices, code calling systems, baby 
watching services, fire reporting serv- 
ices, home school facilities, and 
wired television circuits. 

Mobile radio telephone service will 
be quite common. The art will have 
developed to the point that straight 
line service will be available. All of 
the progressive businesses will have 
mobile telephone service for their key 
personnel. — M. S. Bodine. 


Small Company 


Opportunities 


By FRANK S. BARNES 
Chairman, USITA Committee 


on Problems of Small Companies 


population, industry, and the use of 
resources will grow. With this growth 
the communication requirements in 
areas served by small companies will 
grow. 

Transportation is an important fac- 
tor in the development of areas. 
Great cities have grown at locations 
convenient to ocean transportation. 
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New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans are examples. Other 
large cities have grown at points con- 


venient for river transportation. 
Again, cities and towns have devel- 
oped at junction points along our ex- 
tensive railroad system. 

In recent years, two new means of 
transportation have become impor- 
tant in the development of this coun- 
try. These two new means of trans- 
portation are motor vehicles and air- 
planes. 

The first effect of motor vehicles 
was adverse to small communities 
and rural areas. It reduced their use- 
fulness as distribution points along 
the railroads and lessened the use- 
fulness of the farms as producers of 
work animals and feed for them. 

The development of highways has 
opened up new areas and made them 
more accessible. Automobiles and 
good roads have made it possible for 
people to live in small communities 
and commute many miles to work. 
They are changing areas into desir- 
able places to live and places in 
which new industries can locate. 

The new inter-state highway system 
will greatly add to availability of 
areas and the usefulness of the state 
highways. This in turn will further 
increase the opportunities in the areas 
served by the small companies. 


Airplanes are criss-crossing the 
nation. They readily cross mountains, 
large bodies of water, or deserts. 
The transportation is swift, it is 
available through the airlines and the 
many private planes now being flown. 
The airplane and the motor vehicle 
make a team for swift and flexible 
transportation. 

Many examples could be given as 
to the influence of these two means 
of transportation in the development 
of areas. One of these examples is 
illustrated in the development of an 
area along 50 miles of the southeast- 
ern Atlantic coast. About 25 years 
ago a paved road was built into this 
area. Previous to that time transpor- 
tation was limited to two small coast- 
al harbors, a railroad terminal and 
primitive roads. Telephone service 
was furnished by a few lines from a 
small exchange 15 miles away. About 
15 years ago, an air field was estab- 


PARSONS® utility-size 77 Trenchliner 


LAYS CABLE 


as it digs trench.... 


Take a look at this fast one-man 
trenching and cable-laying crew. Tel- 
ephone company removed crumber on 
77 Trenchliner, added a custom-made 
cable-laying attachment — and the 77 
installed cable as it dug trench. On 
new housing developments, or in any 
congested areas, it’s just right size 
for fast, efficient operation. Only 3 ft.- 
10 in. wide; 5 ft.-8 in. “low”. Turns 
within own length. 


Small in size but heavy-duty in every 
respect, this 77 has a work range that 
will surprise you. It opens 4.4 in. to 
21 lineal ft. of trench per minute — 
6 to 18 in. wide — depths to 5 feet. 
Positive down-crowd action on tele- 
scoping ladder boom starts cut fast — 
holds accurate grade. Boom undercuts 
walks, curbs — makes vertical set-ins. 
Self-cleaning, cast steel buckets are 
equipped with removable, self-sharp- 
ening, point-type teeth. Reversible, 
power-shift conveyor places spoil bank 
on either side of trench. See Parsons 
distributor today, or write for catalog. 


Mail to: PARSONS Company, Newton, lowa 
Please send us bulletin on 77 Trenchliner®. 
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Cable installation at this new housing 
project was put on production line basis! 
Crumber on 77 Trenchliner was removed, 
cable-laying attachment installed — and 
the 77 laid cable as it opened trench. 





Transporting the 77 Trenchliner from job 
to job is fast and easy. No big expen- 
sive hauling rig necessary. Conventional 
tilt-trailer and truck haul it. Only 
weighs 6700 Ibs. Narrow width and low 
height well within highway clearances. 


PARSONS TRENCHLINERS 


A DIVISION OF KOEHRING COMPANY 
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ROHN 


SELF SUPPORTING 


COMMUNICATION 
TOWER 


we 


(This radar weather tower of KSTP-TV, 
Minneapolis, uses the 3 lower sections of 
the ROHN ‘‘Self-Supporting” tower. Note 
construction, design and size.) 


HERE ARE THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ROHN ‘‘SS’’ TOWER: 


7 130 ft. in height, fully self-supporting! 

> Rated a true HEAVY-DUTY steel tower, 
suitable for communication purposes, 
such as radio, telephone, broadcasting, 
etc. 

> Complete hot-dipped galvanizing after 
fabrication. 

> Low in cost—does your job with BIG 
savings—yet has excellent construction 
and unexcelled design! Easily shipped 
and quickly installed. 


FREE details gladly sent on request. 
Representatives coast-to-coast. 


ROHN wu anufacturing Co. 


116 Limestone, Bellevue, 
Peoria, Illinois 


“Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Towers of All Kinds” 





lished in this area and many paved 
roads have been added. In this area 
now are four telephone exchanges 
serving over 6,000 telephones. These 
exchanges are all modern dial ex- 
changes and extensively cover the 
rural area. 

Many illustrations could be given 
of areas which 20 years ago were 
served by exchanges of a few hundred 
or less telephones and now have 
grown to exchanges of 1,000, 2,000 
and over in size. 

To repeat, the opportunities of the 
small telephone companies are the 
requirements, present and _ potential, 
of the communities they serve. Look 
ahead, think ahead, visualize the po- 


Chairman, 


HE FUTURE of rural telephones 

in the United States cannot be 
discussed without some reminders of 
the history of rural telephone service 
from the time of the invention of 
the telephone up to the present de- 
cade but the experience in this decade 
can and should be of positive aid in 
meeting the present and future needs 
for telephone service in the rural 
areas. 

At the time of the invention of the 
telephone, astute businessmen quickly 
saw the potentials of its practical use. 
It was but natural that the develop- 
ment should start in the large cities 
of the East and the linking of those 
large cities for long distance service. 
Very little, if any, thought was given 
in the early days to the small towns 


' and rural areas. Also, at that time 


there were vast areas of our country 
still in the pioneer and colonization 
slage. 

A large number of fair-sized cities 
and most all the small towns that 
wanted telephone service had to 
create their own local company and 


capital. Thus the Independent com- 


tentials of the area and community 
now served. What will it be 25 years 
hence? Plan to supply the present 
communication requirements making 
your plans so they can be expanded 
as your community grows, plan so 
your service will be modern and ef- 
ficient, and plan your operations on 
a sound financial basis. 

With such thinking and planning 
you can look forward to the furnish- 
ing of an important and essential 
service to your communities, and the 
building of a business of which you 
can be justly proud, and a business 
in which your successors will be in- 
spired to carry on. — Frank S. 
Barnes. 


Rural Service 


—Past, Present, Future 


By W. G. WINTERS 


USITA REA Borrowers’ Committee 


pany was born but little thought was 
given to the rural areas or rural 
needs for the service. Nevertheless, 
the demand for rural service began 
to grow. This demand was viewed by 
operating companies in a favorable 
or unfavorable light, depending to a 
great extent on the density of the 
rural population and the local com- 
pany’s ability to provide the capital 
needed. However, in general, a very 
large number of companies were of 
the opinion rural service was not a 
profitable venture but a break-even 
investment at best. 

As a result of the mixed view- 
points -and conditions, the demand 
was met in a limited way in many 
areas by either a company taking 
the risk, or by getting the rural peo- 
ple to build their own lines to the 
town limits, known as Service Station 
Lines, or the rural people creating a 
mutual association and establishing 
their own rural telephone exchange. 

Either of the last methods expected 
the agriculturist to become a tele- 
phone technician in addition to be- 
ing a good planter or rancher. Such 
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handling of rural telephone service in 
many rural areas left much to be de- 
sired, not only in the type and grade 
of service but in the number of rural 
people served. 

The prevalence of the opinion of 
telephone management that the rural 
population did not need or want tele- 
phone service to the degree of that of 
city people, or if they did want serv- 
ice they were unable or unwilling to 
pay for it, had no basis in fact as 
was shown by those companies that 
developed their rural areas with their 
own capital. 

Had the same effort been made to 
develop the rural telephone market 
by all companies as was made to de- 
velop the city market, the immense 
job of providing service which has 
been going on the past decade would 
have been greatly lessened, even if 
allowance is made for the difficulty 
the smaller companies faced in se- 
curing adequate financing. 

During the past decade the eco- 
nomic changes which have taken 
place in the income of the rural 
population, the scientific develop- 
ments in the art, the ability of com- 
panies generally to secure financing, 
the change in the attitude of the op- 
erating companies toward rural de- 
velopment, and the insistent demand 
of the rural population for telephone 
service of equal quality and depend- 
ability as that furnished the cities 
have caused a tremendous effort to 
he put forth by hundreds of telephone 
companies to provide the rural pop- 
ulation with the most modern tele- 
phone service which science has de- 
vised. 

For the past decade USITA has 
been conscious of the growing de- 
mand that rural areas should have 
telephone service comparable with 
that of our city people, whenever and 
wherever desired, in other words, as 
complete rural coverage as could be 
provided on a financially sound basis. 


USITA focused the financing agen- 
cies of the country on the feasibility 
of loans to telephone companies to 
finance these expansion and modern- 
ization demands and encouraged the 
companies to avail themselves of the 
service of the various financial agen- 
cies such as banks, insurance com- 


panies, trust companies, REA, etc., 
the result of which has been that 
hundreds of companies have secured 
financing through these several ag- 
encies and hundreds of exchanges 
have been modernized, and thousands 


upon thousands of rural people now 
have modern telephone service that 
have never had it before, and the list 
is growing rapidly each year. 

The _ lists agencies 
through which rural companies can 


of financial 


secure financing is such today that 
any company with competent man- 
agement can finance for modernizing 
and serving its rural people. 

Statistics are not available as to 
the number of companies which have 
been able to finance and modernize 
as a result of the favorable light in 
which telephone company loans are 
now viewed as the result of United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation’s work with financiers, but 
REA has financed some 650 compa- 
nies involving almost one and a quar- 
ter million rural telephones. 

Any company which has not yet 
taken steps to modernize and serve 
the rural service of its area will find 





public pressure so great in the next 
few years that it will be forced to 
modernize and serve its rural area 
adequately or go out of business. 
During the coming 10 years complete 
coverage of the rural areas needing 
telephone service will have been 
achieved, if not sooner. 

During these next few years of 
rural development even though a 
more favorable attitude on the part of 
commercial lending agencies toward 
loans to telephone companies has 
been achieved, unless there is a 
marked easing of equity and sinking 
fund requirements and interest rates 
of the more than 3,800 Independent 
companies now existing, at least 
1,000 more will become REA bor- 
rowers, a large number will consoli- 
date or sell to a larger company, not 
lessening the Independent telephone 
industry but strengthening it to meet 
the challenge of service to which it 
is obligated. 

During the past several years the 
percentage of rural people provided 
with service has been increasing at 
a tremendously rapid rate and the 
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The proved and standard protection for underground telephone cables. 
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Square bore 2, 3, 4, 6 and 9 
way in344",3%4" and 414" bore. 


Round and square bore sin- 
glesin34",34" and 44" bore. 


Highest quality and full line 
of shapes. 


Splits for quick repairs. 


Single bendsand mitred con- 
duit for curve construction. 


Branch and transposition, 
Salt glazed or unglazed. 


Write for literature A 


CORPORATION 


327 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston e Chicago 
Detroit * Houston ¢ New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh « Syracuse 
Birmingham, Ala. © Brazil, Ind. 


IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products, 
Ltd., Toronto 
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FAST CUTTING 


high-quality tools for 
pole, crossarm, and 
wiring jobs... 





POWER BITS BRACE BITS 
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BELLHANGERS' DRILLS 





' ANGLE SCREW DRIVER 


Installations go smoother, 
faster when you standardize on pre- 
cision-made GREENLEE tools. Wide 
choice of bits, drills, and ship augers 
for power drill or brace use. See your 
distributor or write for literature. 


NEW GREENLEE NO. 437 
UTILITY CHISEL 


An all-new GREENLEE 
chisel for cutting daps in 
line poles. Blade is 2” 
wide, and heat-treated the 
full length for maximum 
service. Handle can't 
loosen or come off. Tough 
plastic handle . . . steel 
capped . . . extra long for 
firm, comfortable grip. 


GREENLEE TOOL CO. 


GREENLEE 
1778 Columbia Ave. 
Rockford, lilinois —- 


' billion dollars in 





(Continued from page 83) 
majority of this increase has been 
to dial service. The future of rural 
telephony will continue to grow until 
95% of all the rural people who 
want service can have it, the remain- 
ing 5% will be that limited class that 
are in such isolated areas at present 
that the capital investment is out of 
all reason. However, by the time all 
are served except this limited few, 
science will have advanced to the 
point where even these can be served. 
The day when rural people must 
be content with outmoded and out- 
of-date equipment is past. The day 
is past when rural people must be 
content with excessive numbers of 
telephones per line. The rural people 
deserve the opportunities to have 
private line service or any other type 
of service that is available to the 
people in their nearby town or city. 
In a large number of communities 
this is now being made possible and 
will continue to be made possible in 
all communities until all of the rural 
areas of this country have complete 
coverage and the class of service that 





ESPITE the fact that more than 

75 bills to repeal the excise tax 
on telephone service have been intro- 
duced in the current session of Con- 
gress, the chances are less than even 
that favorable action will be taken 
this summer. The Federal govern- 
ment is extremely reluctant to re- 
linquish the nearly three-fourths of a 
revenue which 
comes from telephone users. 

With the government facing a $12 
billion deficit, it is safe to predict 
that the 52% corporation income tax 
rate will be extended although both 
it and certain excise taxes are due 
to expire by limitation of law on 
July 1, 1959. 


meets their communication needs. 
It is useless to go into statistics. 
Suffice it to say that nothing except 
complete coverage of the rural areas 
will satisfy our rural people. The im- 
portance of the rural areas is grow- 
ing and will continue to grow as the 


trend toward rural living grows and 


is intensified by the desire of our 
people to get out where they have 
more room, more fresh air, and are 
still able to reach the place of gain- 
ful employment, whether it be in ag- 
riculture or industry, because of the 
constant development of the high- 
way system and the availability to 
the rural dweller of all other devices 
and scientific appliances previously 
available only to the city dweller. 
Because the independent telephone 
companies cover more than half the 
area of the United States, largely 
rural, the job of bringing complete 
telephone coverage to rural America 
is a direct challenge to the Inde- 
pendent industry, a challenge it will 
meet with credit to the industry and 
satisfaction of our rural population. 


—W.G. Winters. 


A Look At The 


Tax Problem 


By R. A. LUMPKIN 
Chairman, 


USITA Tax Committee 


It is difficult to believe that the 
framers of the 16th Amendment to 
our Constitution visualized the day 
when more than half of a corpora- 
tion’s earnings would flow to the 
U.S. Treasury in the form of in- 
come taxes. Yet from a nominal 1% 
levied for the year 1913 we have 
reached the current level of 52%, 
casting doubt on the old adage “no 
tree ever grows to the sky.” 

The present excise tax was con- 
ceived as a temporary measure for 
two reasons: (1) to raise money for 
government wartime operations, (2) 
to conserve critical materials as a 
part of the war effort. It was not pro- 
posed as a permanent tax to provide 
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revenue for financing vocational 
schools or to support water pollu- 
tion programs. 

Nevertheless, there are now pro- 
posals before Congress which would 
further prolong the life of the excise 
tax on telephone service, and perhaps 
make telephone users in some states 
pay even a larger tax in the future 
for just such programs which bear 
no relation to the service taxed. 


In his State of the Union message 
on January 9, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower said, “I am requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
pare appropriate proposals for re- 
vising at the proper time, of our tax 
structure, to remove inequities and 
to enhance incentives for all Ameri- 
cans to work, to save, to invest.” 

On May 7, 1959, Senator Wiley 
(R-Wis.) introduced a bill to create 
a Commission on Federal Taxation. 
The Senator said the purpose of the 
Commission would be “to make a 
top-to-bottom review of the tax sys- 
tem and to develop recommendations 
for an improved, more efficient and 
equitable tax system to meet the 


— the stress of day-to-day op- 

erations constantly before us, 
we might sometimes overlook the 
vital importance of settlements to 
the financial health of the Indepen- 
dent segment of the telephone in- 
dustry. Past trends in the growth of 
revenue from traffic interchanged be- 
tween Independent and Bell com- 
panies have been consistently upward 
at a rapid pace and the outlook for 
the future is impressive. 

Just consider settlements for inter- 
changed message toll business alone. 
Twenty-three years ago when the 
Toll Compensation and Settlements 
Committee was established in 1936, 


fiscal needs of our country, as well 
as to assure fair treatment of our 
citizens under the tax laws.” 

The telephone industry and _ its 
customers may well expect relief 
from unfair and discriminatory taxa- 
tion if the foregoing high purposes 
are carried out. But both the industry 
and its customers must be vociferous 
in their attempts to gain relief from 
high Federal taxes. Meantime, Fed- 
eral taxes are not the only ones we 
should worry about. State and local 
taxes are trending up. They take 
over a third of all tax collections, 
with the proportion rising from year 
to year. 

As taxpayers, we must be vigilant 
at all levels — Federal, state, county, 
and city. We must examine carefully 
all proposals that look to the tax- 
payer’s dollar for payment. We must 
recognize the problem involved in 
obtaining tax revenues to meet the 
country’s essential needs. At the 
same time, we must insist upon prac- 
tical economy in government and 
recognition of the need to be as fair 
as possible in spreading the tax bur- 


den. — R. A. Lumpkin. 


What's Ahead 
In Toll Settlements? 


By W. R. JARMON 
Chairman, USITA Toll Compensation 


and Settlements Committee 


the Independents’ share of revenue 
from traffic interchanged with Bell 
companies amounted to approxi- 
mately $12 million. In 1958, due 
largely to increased levels of com- 
pensation as well as the increased 
volumes of messages, settlements for 
this traffic were approximately $204 
million — a total increase of about 
1600%, or an average increase of 
almost 14% per year. The inde- 
pendents’ share could easily exceed 
$1 billion annually by 1980 if we 
assume a conservative figure of only 
7.5% yearly increase between now 
and that time. 

These trends of increased settle- 
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A complete telephone directory 
publishing service 


Offices: 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1712 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 
116 So. Rusk St., Kilgore, Texas 
63! Braniff Bidg., Exchange Park N., Dallas, Texas 
121 S.W. First St., Beaverton, Ore. 
130 E. Lime Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
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ments do not merely reflect growth 
and improvement in the level of com- 
pensation. They also reflect substan- 
tial changes in calling habits of sub- 
scribers and changes in serving meth- 
ods, such as direct distance dialing 
and improved circuits, which pro- 
mote greater usage of toll services. 

As well known, the Independents 
serve over one-half of the geographi- 
cal area of the United States through 
some 10,600 exchanges and toll lines 
interconnecting with facilities of the 
Bell System and other companies as 
a part of the nationwide highly in- 
tegrated telephone network. Obvious- 
ly each of the almost 10,000,000 tele- 
phones presently served by the Inde- 
pendents, as well as each of those in- 
cluded in the large number added 
year by year, is a point for origin- 
ating and terminating toll calls just 
the same as every other telephone 
throughout the nation. 

This toll element of our over-all 
business is becoming a key factor in 
the earnings of each and every com- 
pany. In 1936 revenues from inter- 
changed traffic amounted to less than 
11 percent of the Independents’ total 
gross revenues. Last year this reve- 
nue had climbed to almost 27%. The 
upward trend should continue with 
further developments in the art of 
telephony and promotion of telephone 
services through aggressive market- 
ing and sales programs. 










NOTHING WILL DO IT 
LIKE GLADWIN PRODUCTS 


be # high standards of quality, the absabale cstatitieds, 
everything necessary, are on combined to enhance tile 






phone sales as looking 
FORWARD WITH AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
















SHELF-ETTES* 
are a new concept in protected pay 
station installations and will sell 
more public telephone usage be- 
cause customers will allot better 
locations for the public telephone 
and they are more attractive. 








*Patent Pending 








GP-4020 
List Price $60.00 » TELEPHOW 


® Gleaming crystal clear 
plastic sides. 

® Mar-proof plastic covered 
marine plywood _back- 
board. ' 

¢ Fluorescent light for blue 
letters on white sign. 

© Polished aluminum trim. 










Inflationary trends are constant- 
ly increasing costs of operations. 
Management must take steps to in- 
sure that this toll business shall be 
fully compensatory for the risks in- 
volved and that it is not subsidized 
by other services. In this connection 
we may expect to see many more 
companies make individual studies 
of their investment and expenses de- 


All the qualities that are de- 
manded for certain locations 
in today’s pattern of service 
is found in the gleaming, 
smartly designed, soundly 
engineered, Gladwin 


SHELF-ETTES 












GP-4010 voted to the interchanged traffic to 

F with test the adequacy of compensation 

Tepe or went: for GP-1160 Slim Sign and eliminate confiscatory situations. 
catalog. ‘Sign may be ordered separately and Adoption of equitable "separations 






Shelf-ettes may be ordered with di- 


rectory storage beneath. procedures for this purpose, together 


with upward adjustments in the 
standard cents-per-message schedules 
to reflect current conditions and pro- 
visions of the procedures, is urgently 







For details Phone or write 


GLADWIN PLASTICS, INC. 


165 COURTLAND ST., N.E. ATLANTA 3, GA. 
JACKSON 5-5384 





needed. 






Settlement arrangements for spe- 
cial services have followed a some- 
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what similar pattern. 

Private line telephone and tele- 
type, data transmission, teletype- 
writer exchange service and other 
special services are being requested 
in ever greater amounts. All seg- 
ments of the telephone industry have 
joined in the task of meeting the re- 
quirements of Government and civil- 
ian agencies for highly specialized 
communications services. However, 
there is much dissatisfaction with 
present settlement arrangements for 
many of these services, particularly 
where the Independent furnishes 
“end of the line” facilities of net- 
works. Much activity may be ex- 






Chairman, 


pected in the future to correct exist- 
ing inequities. 

Yes, the future looks bright. We 
feel, as the Bell System does, that 
under current conditions a 10% re- 
turn on special services is reasonable 
and a return of at least 8% on the 
overall investment in telephone op- 
erations of each company is certainly 
essential if we are to furnish our sub- 
scribers the service they want when 
they want it. To insure that settle- 
ments contribute their fair share to- 
ward meeting objective earnings, the 
Independents must be alert, aggres- 
sive and ever vigilant. — W. R. Jar- 
mon. 


Traffic Looks At The Future 


By D. A. PERIGO 


o USITA Traffic Committee 


A= THINGS are possible! We 

simply cannot accurately pre- 
dict when they will happen but your 
Editor has asked that I do some 
dreaming about the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the future. 

In the next 10 years there will 
be a rapid decrease in Person traffic 
with huge increases in Station traffic 

- most of which will be dialed or 
keyed by customers. Practically all 
operator handled traffic will be auto- 
matically timed and ticketed thru 
operator access to the DDD equip- 
ment. Mark sensing will be obsolete. 
Operating practices will be simpli- 
fied. There will be measured Ex- 
tended Area Service between all con- 
tiguous exchanges because no com- 
pany will be able to afford to pay 
the Traffic expenses otherwise. 

In 25 years our operator offices 
will disappear. Instead PBX opera- 
iors will be telephone company em- 
ployes and handle any kind of traffic 
equiring assistance. The operator 
ervices will be a part of the monthly 

nntal. Telephone operating agents 

ill again be on the scene to do for 

sidence customers what the PBX 


operators do for business. They will 
have small switchboards in their 
homes. 

All intercept services will be han- 
dled automatically either to give a 
report or to transfer to another num- 
ber or another city. Information will 
become automatic and various sym- 
bols keyed into the equipment will 
cause the number to be repeated to 
the customer. Extended Area Service 
will include exchanges two or three 
removed from the local exchange. 
Service will be provided to space 
ships as we now provide ship to shore 
service. 

Now for the real plunge! In 50 
years telephone numbers will be as- 
signed at birth under a system that 
will be more accurate identification 
than a name. Under this system there 
will be no need for Information serv- 
ice. The telephone will be a part of 
a person’s attire, possibly like a hear- 
ing aid, constantly available, with 
switching to any part of the world 
in a matter of seconds. There will 
be no operators. 

In case you think this ends the 
Traffic Department, guess again, be- 
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5140-K UTILITY POCKET 







5118-PRS TOOL POCKET 


5295 SAFETY STRAP 


5249 TOOL BELT 





The name Klein on leather goods is 
known and preferred by linemen and 
electricians everywhere. Klein tool 
belts, safety straps, pouches and pockets 
represent the highest in quality, the saf- 
est in design and construction. 

In safety straps, Klein-Kord was the 
first specially woven fabric strap de- 
signed to permit the use of a tongue-type 
buckle without risk of slitting or rip- 
ping, even under severe strain. 

Now Nylon Klein-Kord safety straps 
are the newest Klein development offer- 
ing maximum safety with maximum flex- 
ibility. These are the only nylon straps 
designed to meet the tests given in 
Edison Electric Institute Report AP-2. 


Free Tool Guide 
Acopy of the new Klein Pocket 
Tool Guide will be sent on 
request. 





Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp., N. Y. 
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PIONEERS 


MONEY MAKERS 


IN" - 


FOR YOU 





; athe J 


WHAT’S 
NEW 

EVERYTHING! 
12 Styles of Phonettes & 


Symphonettes —now with 
Matching Pens and Sockets 


Ss 
« OF AMERICA « 


4 Designs of Telephone 
Tumblers. 


Array of Jewelry & Gift Items 
With Choice of Independent 
or Bell Pioneer Seal or Inde- 
pendent or Bell System Seal. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WALT BARDER 2csetsing Spaiatns 


BOX 11911 /ATLANTA 5, GA. / CE 3-5478 


How to CONTROL and 
ALARM the TOWER LIGHTS 
of UNATTENDED Microwave 

and Communication Stations 





Model LC 201 
TOWER LIGHTING CONTROL UNIT 
(for Two Light Levels) 
Model LC 101 (for Single Light Level) 
Model LC 301 (for Three Light Levels) 
Models also available with separate 
Alarm Signal for each Beacon Lamp. 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


aes & PHILLIPS, INC.-- 


Manufacturers of 

Beacons, Obstruction Lights, 
Pestana: Controls, Beacon Flashers, 
Special Junction Boxes, Microwave Tower 
Light Centro! & Alarm Systems, Tower Iso- 
lation Transformers, and Complete Kits for: 
Tower Lighting, Sleetmelter Power & Con- 


trol. 
3200 NORTH SAN FERNANDO BLVD. 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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(Concluded from page 87) 

cause it will still be the duty of the 
Traffic Department to be sure the 
calls go through regardless of the 
means. Calls beyond the “local area” 
(this may be a continent) will be 
automatically ticketed and billed to 
the home location of the customer re- 
gardless of where he is when he 
originates his call. Calls to other 
planets will be as commonplace as 


overseas calls are today. All of this 
is possible if people can develop fast 
enough to keep up with the automa- 
tion parade. 

Yes, “All things are possible” s 
when someone reads this in the yea: 
2009 I feel sure you can reach m 
by calling PU-rgatory 00-OO! Jus 
in case I am not there the call wil 
be automatically transferred to m 
permanent residence.— D. A. Perig« 


COMMUNICATIONS TO COME 





(Continued from page 49) 


have begun to get the knowledge and 
we shall keep on getting it. The Bell 
System, for example, is already work- 
ing in cooperation with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion in planning tests of satellite re- 
flectors, and we are now constructing 
experimental equipment to carry out 
the tests. 

In the previous paragraph I men- 
tioned one aspect of military com- 
munications. Surely the obligations 
of the telephone industry to meet 
military and defense needs will grow 
more and more extensive and impor- 
tant in the years ahead. Our services 
are vital to the task of defending and 
maintaining this nation’s security. It 
seems to me this should never be out 
of our minds for a minute. We must 
dedicate ourselves continuously to 
make certain that the communication 
system and service for which we are 
responsible are just as complete, as 
dependable, as fast, and as up to 
snuff in every respect as we can pos- 
sibly make them. Nothing any of us 
may work for today or in the future 
could be more essential. 


*“*A New Communication Art 
In The Making .. .” 
HERE ARE JUST a few other 
thoughts I should like to empha- 
size briefly before closing. 

First, there is no doubt that a new 
communication art is in the making. 
This art will not only make our 
services more versatile, but should 
enable us also to obtain much im- 
proved reliability. 

As I read and hear what the scien- 
tists say, several technical elements 
seem particularly important. One is 


the transistor and its associated ele: 

tronic building blocks. Another (to 
mention one category of these buil: 

ing blocks) is the growing family of 
memory and logic devices which will 
store information for any desired 
length of time, and use it at lightning- 
fast speeds. 

Still another aspect of the new art 
will be the development of tiny struc- 
tures, each capable of performing the 
various functions now performed by 
several different components of an 
electronic circuit; one might say that 
such devices will be able to act sey- 
eral roles on the electronic stage, in- 
stead of just one. 

And of great importance also, we 
have the concept and process of basic- 
ally analyzing the information to be 
transmitted, so as to devise the best 
possible methods for doing the job. 
In many cases this will involve con- 
verting information into streams of 
pulses; in fact, one of my friends at 
Bell Laboratories refers to these 
pulses as the heartbeats of the new 
communication era. 

To produce the components and 
assemblies that will bring the new 
arts to life, manufacturing equipment 
and techniques will change funda- 
mentaHy. For instance, manufactur- 
ing people at Western Electric foresee 
that they will be working largely with 
components of microscopic size which 
depend on _ ultra-controlled purities 
and crystalline structures, and whose 
operation will depend on the con- 


- trolled movement of sub-atomic par- 


ticles. Many production processes 
will look like laboratory operations 
scaled up. We will be working in 
temperatures ranging from deep, deep 
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freeze to thousands of degrees, with 
chemicals yet unknown or now con- 
sidered rare. 

Dimensional measuring, mechani- 
cal testing, and visual operation will 
vive way almost entirely to electronic 
testing and process control. Virtually 
all the materials now used in tele- 
phone manufacture will be replaced. 
Plastics, certainly, and possibly cer- 
amics, will be widely used as replace- 
ments for metals, wood, and glass. 
Computers will have an increasingly 
important role in manufacturing op- 
erations. Steps are already being tak- 
en to develop their use in automating 
small-lot production. And going a 
step further, Western Electric en- 
gineers foresee much greater use of 
computer-directed machines to select 
and arrange combinations of tools to 
produce different types of apparatus. 

Much more could be said about 
the tools of the future, their remark- 
able properties, and the methods of 
building them and putting them to 
work. What I should like to empha- 
size most, however, is that they are 
only tools. How well they will serve 
depends entirely on how well we 
cause them to serve. 

Telephone service is the responsi- 
bility of people, not of transistors. 
I’d even say that the most important 
function of a new tool is in how it 
challenges our imagination to use 
it — and also to make the best use 
of other tools along with it. 

In designing new plant, for in- 
stance, operating engineers face the 
great challenge of making sure that 
what they design not only makes the 
best use of everything we have today, 
but will fit in most logically and 
economically with everything that is 
to come. 

The marketing people, to stress 
their role again, have a tremendous 
opportunity to seek out customer 
needs and create new customer satis- 
factions. And because of the “lead 
time” required to develop and pro- 
vide new instruments and services, 
we shall all need to work very hard 
to stay out in front of our customers’ 
wants, 

Along this same line, I think all 
telephone people have a renewed re- 
sponsibility to keep our service hu- 








man and personal. These new tools 
permit us to do more and more 
things automatically. I fully realize 
that without mechanization it would 
be impossible for us to give the quan- 
tity and quality of service the public 
wants. Nevertheless it is people who 
make the service — and this industry 
can never afford to let other people 
lose the sense that they are served 
by Us, and not by some mechanical 
It. 

Also as to people, the future ex- 
pansion of the telephone business 
makes it ever more essential that we 
really devote ourselves to growing 
good managers — thousands of them. 
This big subject could be an article 
in itself, and there isn’t time for it 
here. But if any of us is looking to 
the future in terms only of electronic 
switches and world-wide button push- 
ing, and not in terms of developing 
people who can manage the business 
into the Twenty-First Century, then 
he has forgotten the most important 
thing of all. 

Finally, our best progress in serv- 
ice will come about only if we realize 
good earnings today and tomorrow. 
We have made progress in this di- 
rection in the last few years. If we 
had not, I couldn’t write about the 
future with the same confidence I 
feel today. 

Service is surely the goal, but earn- 
ings are just as surely the means. We 
must therefore maintain every effort 
to demonstrate to the public and to 
the regulatory commissions that good 





earnings, comparable to those of 
other sound, stable, and progressive 
industries, will bring the greatest re- 
turn to our customers all through the 
years ahead. 

Good and improving telephone 
communication is indispensable to 
modern society. Our job is to render 
service that will be more and more 
valuable to everyone in business and 
social life. Certainly our skills in the 
industry are wide. And our dedica- 
tion is strong. With these, we look 
also to regulation for thoughtful and 
far-sighted policies. 

We are confident of our ability to 
create and offer greater values to the 
public. How surely and how soon we 
can provide them will depend as 
much on the wisdom that guides regu- 
latory action as on the energy and 
imagination of telephone scientists, 
engineers, and managers. I am sure 
however that with objective regula- 
tory thinking on earnings, and rea- 
sonable freedom to show what we 
can de, we shall make the future 
bright indeed for all telephone users. 

To Telephone Engineer & Manage- 
ment, I should like to express sincere 
congratulations on this 50th Anni- 
versary. And to all in the industry, 
let me say in behalf of the Bell Sys- 
tem that we are happy and proud in 
our association with you, and we look 
forward to working cooperatively and 
constructively with you in all the 
years ahead. — Frederick R. Kappel, 
president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York City. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 





(Continued from page 54) 


Bell is so big that I never speak of 
the over-all picture but what I am 
reminded of a story of the elephant 
who was crossing a not-too-strong 
bridge. On his back enjoying the ride 
was a flea. When the two got on the 
other side, the flea said, “Say, big 
boy, we sure shook that bridge, 
didn’t we?” 

But speaking of the telephone in- 
dustry, I think you will find these 
facts just published by our friends 
at Bell most interesting. There are 
118,000,000 telephones in the world. 


Sixty-four million of these — nearly 


55% — are here in the United States. 
With only 7% of the population, it’s 
plain that we have the most — and 
I am just as sure the best — com- 
munications to be found anywhere. 
At least we must be the talkingest 
folks there are. 

I was particularly interested to see 
how we compare with Soviet Russia. 
The U.S.S.R., with over 200,000,000 
people, has only 3,558,000 telephones. 
Our own General Telephone System 
has more than that. But there, I 
hope, the comparison ends. 

I also recall reading a short time 
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ago that they finally got around to 
publishing a telephone directory for 
Moscow — and even then it is an 
incomplete one. It also has one other 
limitation: there is only one copy 
and it is located in the post office. 
As if this weren’t enough, none of 
the Government departments have 
central switchboards, and it is quite 
conceivable that a Moscovite can 
spend the better portion of his life- 
time trying to contact the right per- 
son in the Government, assuming that 
he is brave enough to try it in the 
first place. 


Direct Distance Dialing 

HEN ONE looks ahead to the 

future of the industry, we must 
think in terms not only about the 
new things we will do some day, 
but we must keep in mind plans al- 
ready under way, plans of such long- 
range character that their full effects 
will not occur for years. 

One such development, and cer- 
tainly the most important one, is 
the arrangement by which subscribers 
can complete long distance calls to 
practically any telephone in the 
country without the help of an op- 
erator. Of no little importance in this 
connection is the fact that as toll 
traffic increases — and, incidentally, 
it grows out of proportion to popu- 
lation growth — there is the very 
real and practical problem of find- 
ing a sufficient number of young 
ladies to “man” the switchboards. 
This problem, at times, has been 
without solution and of concern to 
our national security. But it is a 
problem which diminishes as mes- 
sage toll traffic is automated. 

Here is a startling fact: If it were 
not for the mechanization of the 
telephone system and the elimination 
of manual operations, there would 
not be enough women in the U.S. 
between the ages of 18 and 45 to 
handle the switchboards. 

I would also like to remark on a 
few of the interesting aspects of the 
telephone business as such. For one 
thing, the habit of using the tele- 
phone steadily grows. One reason 
for this is the simple fact that as the 
number of telephones per 100 popu- 
lation increases, the number of peo- 


ple who can be called from a given 
telephone also increases and with 
that, the value of the service. It is a 
sort of chain reaction — and the net 
result is that the spread between 
what must be charged for the service 
and the value of that service con- 
tinually widens. 

Another interesting aspect is that 
nearly 80% of the U.S. households 
have telephones now. This would sug- 
gest that we are reaching saturation. 
However, a percentage such as this 
doesn’t tell the whole story because 
it does not reflect expanded traffic 
nor the trend toward two-line homes 
and multiple extensions. And this is 
further accentuated by the many new 
services and conveniences offered by 
the telephone industry, both to the 
resident subscriber and the business 
concern. 


“Technological Progress 
Is Not Enough .. .” 
ew THE PAST few paragraphs 
I have been discussing communi- 
cations technology, but technological 
progress is not enough. We can state 
with certainty that electronic switch- 
ing, for instance, will reduce the size 
of our exchanges, cut maintenance 
costs and reduce the amount of cop- 
per to use. It will also improve serv- 
ice. There is no question, therefore, 
that it is highly desirable. 

But none of these advancements 
may come to pass unless a brake is 
placed on the cost of things. Every 
move we make in the area of im- 
provement is negated by the rising 
costs of labor and materials — not 
only in our own operations but in 
the thousands upon thousands of 
other companies who supply us goods 
and services. 

To reach the high goal set for the 
future — the potential gross na- 
tional product of $750 billion by 
1970 — will take an enormous 
amount of money. In fact, on the 
basis of all reasonable standards, on 
a unit basis, the cost of what we 
have attained to date has been far 
too high. This is one of the insidious 
effects of inflation, and it imposes a 
serious problem and question not 
only to us but to every citizen. 

High among the lessons we should 


have learned is that inflation is a 
costly business stimulant. It has the 
short-range palliative qualities of a 
drug — and all the direful after- 
effects of one. Even the smallest in- 
duced amount — (“controlled,” did 
they say?)—is bound to lower th 
purchasing power of every segmen 
of our economy. By leaving us wit! 
dollars that buy very little, it rob 
each of us of a portion of his earn 
ings. In short, by dint of prodigiou 
effort, inflation manages to produce 
more of less. 

Inflation will not be eradicated. 
but it can be arrested. This can be 
done, in part, by putting an end to 
unnecessary government spending. 
It can be arrested by leaving a larger 
part of the national income in the 
hands of the people who earn it — 
thus enabling them to buy more of 
the goods and services they want and 
need. 

There is no question that excise 
taxes could easily be eliminated or 
reduced and that income taxes — 
corporate and private — could be 
modified broadly and on a lower 
basis. The stimulus to private enter- 
prise flowing from such a program 
would be of enormous and lasting 
benefit. 

In the May 1959 issue of the 
Journal of Accountancy, Maurice H. 
Stans, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget of the United States, in an 
article entitled “The Federal Budget: 
the Deeper Issues” said, in part: 

“Deficit budgeting is a breeder of 
malignant public debt, growing inter- 
est costs, and erosive inflation. All of 
these, if unchecked, deprive the na- 
tional economy of its vigor, and have 
the effect of chaining a portion of the 
national income to nonproductive pur- 
poses. Such an economy is denied its 
normal growth, and all of its sectors 
are strained to carry the burdens of 
one. 

“We should set out to reduce the 
debt in periods of high prosperity. 
Thus the goal of proximate balance 
over a period of years requires sizable 
surpluses from time to time. This 
is true flexibility, harnessed to respon- 
sibility. It is the only route to eco 
nomic stability and continued security 

“Government can do much to foster 
the gains our people all want to see, 
whether it is in the field of outer 
space research, the achievement of 
commercially feasible nuclear powe! 
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Cook constant ‘voltage type battery chargers 
have no vacuum tubes, gas filled tubes, or motors 
to restrict the service life of the units. They can 
supply an adjustable, closely regulated floating 
voltage within the current charging range of the 
battery. Battery equalizing can be had through 
the use of a toggle switch mounted on the control 
panel. Floating and equalizing voltages are regu- 
lated by a magnetic amplifier, and a current 
limiter restricts the maximum available current 
to a safe preset value without releasing the 
breaker. These units do not have forced cooling 
and the result is more silent dependable per- 
formance. 


Controls, connectors and fuses are conveniently 
located inside a rigidly constructed, attractively 
finished cabinet and are easily accessible. Her- 


WITH 





CONSTANT VOLTAGE 
AND TRANSISTORIZED 


BATTERY CHARGERS 


sore 


metically sealed components, solid state silicon 
rectifiers and transistors, vitreous-enameled wire 
wound resistors and potentiometers, and proven 
circuit protectors insure extended life for greater 
profits. 


A transistorized model of the Cook Battery 
Charger is also available. This model features 
transistorized voltage control with magnetic 
power amplifiers and sealed silicon rectifiers. No 
periodic adjustments are needed for solid state 
silicon rectifiers which are smaller in size and 
weight, and lack of any moving or vibrating parts 
insures extended life and minimum operating 
noise. High efficiency through the use of her- 
metically sealed silicon power rectifiers, and the 
incorporation of a closed loop control circuit, all 
insure more Profits through better Peformance. 


For More Information Consult Your Local Distributor Today 


< OOK ELECTRIC 
=| Company 
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the attainment of safe air navigation, 
or support of an International Geo- 
physical Year. The issue boils down to 
this: for every new public service that 
Government undertakes, provision 
must be made for the revenues to sup- 
port it. Our genius for government 
has not yet discovered a method of 
fiscal sorcery through which Govern- 
ment can give something for nothing.” 

Certainly what Director Stans says 
bears out and gives force to the 
points [ am making. 

Inflation . . . high taxation. . . 
and unnecessary government spend- 
ing — these are the real threats to 
our economic well-being. These are 
the forces which we must fight ag- 
gressively before we will be able to 
move on to higher ground. 

Only a few weeks ago President 
Eisenhower again emphasized the 
challenge facing all of us when he 
said, ““A balanced budget is the mini- 
mum target that we are looking for 

. we ought to be getting some sur- 
pluses, we ought to be paying off 
something on our debt. The federal 
Government simply must do its duty 
if we are going to preserve the kind 
of economy that we like to call a free 
competitive economy. And if all of 








us don’t demand from labor, from 
business leaders, and from the Con- 
gress the kind of sensible, reasonable 
needed action that all of us know to 
be necessary here, each one of us — 
‘not just some other person’ — is 
going to be hurt immeasurably.” 
There is no question about ou 
ultimately winning the battle, but 
will take a lot of soul-searching an 
a lot of doing, and it will be the onl; 
way we can assure the survival o! 


the Free World. 


I am reminded in this connectio: 
of the beautiful words of “The On 
set” by poet Robert Frost. Having 
described with accurate vividness the 
effect of one of the devastating New 
England blizzards and how the snow 
later succumbed to the warmth of 
spring, he wrote these triumphant 
words: “The winter death has never 
tried the earth but it has failed.” 

And so it is with us in our con- 
stant race for national survival, if 
we will it so — spring will always 
come again — the winter death will 
ever fail. — Donald C. Power, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Telephone 
& Electronics Corp., New York City. 


CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 55) 


the laboratories of Independent 
manufacturers and from technicians 
in the Independent operating field. 
The most outstanding example is the 
dial telephone. Others includes the 
telephone handset, direct distance 
dialing and mechanized toll ticketing. 

The Bell System and its manufac- 
turing affiliate obviously have been 
responsible for many _ spectacular 
achievements, landmarks 
neering science which have been bet- 
ter publicized and been boons to a 
communication-conscious public. 
Both branches of the industry are 
working for the common goal of pro- 
viding the best telephone service for 
the most people at the lowest cost. 

Competition in rendering service 
in individual communities went out 
with the horse and buggy. While most 
of the nation’s long distance facilities 
are furnished primarily by the Bell 


in engi- 
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System toll network, long distance 
traffic between the two segments of 
the industry is freely interchanged. 
Cordial working relationships exist 
between the two branches. 


“Out of the Laboratories” 
NGINEERS tell us that within 
the next 20 years a substantial 

number of telephones, particularly 

business telephones, will be equipped 
with visual adjuncts. Researchers in 
electronic wizardry are continuing to 
experiment with closed circuit tele- 
vision and radio, data processing and 
other innovations. The laboratories 
are experimenting with new transis- 
torized switching systems without 
moving parts which will eventually 
make present methods obsolete and 
will transmit messages at a speed 
heretofore beyond man’s conception. 
Telephone research has developed 




































in the power field 


WITH RAYTHEON 





NEWS ABOUT RAYTHEON DEVELOPMENTS IN TELEPHONE POWER SUPPLIES 


Raytheon Company, Industrial Apparatus Division, Magnetic Components Department, Daniel Webster Highway, Hooksett, N. H. 


THOMASTON (GA.) TELEPHONE COMPANY 
PROVIDES FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 





MESSRS. A.M. NEW AND W.M. NEW of Thomaston 
Telephone Company review specifications 
of 100-ampere Raytheon RectiChargeR in- 
stallation. 





MAIN DIAL OFFICE AT THOMASTON now serves 
4,500 terminals, 2,300 lines of terminal- 
oer=station equipment. 


Raytheon RectiChargeR® installation 


ready for many times present load 


At Thomaston, Georgia, they know that 
careful planning can save time and 
money in selecting new telephone 
power equipment. 


Here, two Raytheon 100-ampere, 48- 
volt RectiChargeRs were selected in 
place of two 100-ampere, diverter- 
pole generators. The new equipment is 
installed in the main dial office of 
the Thomaston Telephone Company which 
now serves 4,500 terminals, 2,300 
lines of terminal-per-station equip- 
ment. No additional power equipment 
will be needed even though the cur- 
rent load is increased many times 
over. Thomaston officials selected 
RectiChargeRs for their compact size, 
reliable voltage control and minimum 
maintenance requirements. 


To learn how Raytheon Telephone Power 
Equipment can reduce your total power 
systems costs, please contact your 
telephone equipment supplier or 
write directly to Raytheon Company, 
Magnetic Components Department, 
Hooksett, New Hampshire. 


in the power field...Raytheon power supplies for: PBX - PABX - MANUAL 


TEP-3Y-STEP - X-BAR - AUTOMATIC TOLL TICKETING - ELECTRONIC SWITCHING - CARRIER - MICROWAV 








long distance transmission systems 
which 20 years ago would have stag- 


gered the imagination. First we 
learned how to send several messages 
simultaneously over one pair of 
wires. Then the engineers developed 
a coaxial cable that carried several 
hundred conversions or alternatively 
a single television picture. Then came 
radio relay systems and improved 
coaxial cable having transmission 
capabilities appreciably greater than 
their predecessors. And now a new 
radio system is being perfected which 
will handle more than 10,000 con- 
versions at the same time or a dozen 
TV programs plus 2,500 conversa- 
tions! 

A couple of months ago a scientist 
speculated that radio relay satellites 
might soon make it possible to tele- 
phone to any point in the world at 
a unit cost materially below the long 
distance charges known today. It is 
said that satellites high in the sky 
will revolutionize world communica- 
tions and that the industry should 
prepare for it now because it is com- 
ing fast. 

The application of what might be 
termed telephone-video service will 
prove a valuable addition to the 
services telephone companies have 
to offer in the retail and wholesale 
merchandising fields. Consider for 
a moment the advantage of a device 
which will enable the lady of the 
house to telephone her favorite shop 
and view in color on a video screen 
associated with her telephone a num- 
ber of gowns from which to make 
a selection. Such a type of service in 
the future is certainly not farfetched. 


Independents To Benefit 
from Population Shifts 
OMMUNICATION services will 
be more comprehensive and of 
greater importance. There are now 
about 176,000,000 people in this 
country. By 1980 there will be 250,- 
000,000. As our population increases 
we will be serving more people and 
serving them in more ways than we 
are today. Agencies of communica- 
tion will have to grow in size and 
responsibility. 
Operating as they do in many of 
the suburban areas adjacent to large 
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centers of population, Independent 
companies will continue to be the 
beneficiaries of shifts of population 
away from big cities. W. M. Kip- 
linger in his book Boom and Infla- 
tion Ahead visualizes within the next 
five years the starting of the biggest 
boom the country has ever experi- 
enced. 

By 1975 he sees a gross national 
product of $1,000 billion a year com- 
pared with $435 billion in 1958. 
Within the next ten or fifteen years 
he looks for the biggest housing de- 
velopment the country has ever had. 
This means countless millions of ad- 
ditional telephones in the country 
in sixteen short years. There are 67 
million now. Well-planned, aggres- 
sively executed telephone service 
marketing and merchandising cam- 
paigns will contribute to the increase. 

The income of wage earners will 
go on increasing and make more 
jobholders prospects for telephone 
service. And there will be more jobs. 
Half of the nation’s jobs didn’t exist 
in their present forms twenty-five 
years ago. We are told that develop- 
ments in the fields of electronics, 
nuclear energy, plastics, chemicals, 
health, education, marketing and 
construction will call for twenty-two 
million new jobs in the next fifteen 
years. The $60 billion federal road 
program means 41,000 miles of new 
super highways in the same period. 
This undertaking, probably the larg- 
est construction project in recorded 
history, will produce employment op- 
portunities and stimulate business 
tremendously in many fields. 


“Opportunity Unlimited” 
: jon INDEPENDENT telephone 
industry along with other in- 
dustries will profit from all of this. 
He would be a pessimist indeed who 
failed to believe that in our busi- 
ness as in many others the best is 
yet to be. The prospect could be 
called Opportunity Unlimited. 

The circumstances point to many 
things for us. One is the necessity 
for improved recruitment procedures 
to attract new employes to our busi- 
ness in competitive labor markets. 
Thousands of new employes must be 
trained for technical assignments and 
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supervisory, executive and manage- 
ment positions. Investors must be 
wooed more than ever to enable plant 
additions to be made and expansion 
and improvement of service to go 
forward. Regulatory commissions 
must continue to demonstrate a real- 
istic attitude in dealing with neces- 
sary rate adjustments so that a fav- 
orable investor climate may be main- 
tained. 

Our postwar expansion program 
was not accomplished without some 
severe growing pains. Today those 
pains continue as mounting inflation 
and rapid population growth mark 
the expansion the telephone-using 
public demands. But history and ex- 
perience indicate it will take more 
serious problems than these to stop 
the forward movement. The telephone 
industry has time and again proved 
the verity of the observation that 
little minds are tamed and subdued 
by challenge but great minds rise 
above it. 

TE&M has asked me what I think 
are the things that must be done in 
the period that lies ahead. I don’t 
profess to have the clairvoyance to 
catalogue them. But these, it seems 
to me, are among them: 

We must continue as a cohesive, 
coordinated industry when common 
problems arise so that by concerted 
effort, a pulling together, combined 
wisdom and strength may be brought 
to bear to provide satisfactory solu- 
tions. 

We must open up more and more 
avenues of financing so that ever in- 
creasing demands for telephone serv- 
ice may be met. 

We must take advantage of the 
most advanced means of improving 
and extending our service, acting 
with boldness in accepting new tech- 
nologies. 


We must be careful to train men 
and women for technical assignments 
and supervisory, executive and man- 
agement positions of our business. 

We must continue to be diligent 
on the legislative front, state and na- 
tional, in order to make certain on 
the one hand that harmful legisla- 
tion is defeated and on the other 
hand that meritorious legislation ma\ 
have a chance of enactment. 
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We must continue to be alert to 

letect regulatory and other govern- 
nental trends in order to be in a po- 
tion to support the good and call 
ttention to the bad. 

We must continue to conduct an 
aggressive merchandising campaign, 
bearing in mind that so far the in- 
dustry has barely touched the sur- 
face of American use of the tele- 
phone notwithstanding the greatest 
saturation in the world. 

We must ever remember that we 
are engaged not only in an essential 
calling but one impressed with a 
public use and hence subject to the 
high standards of public regulation. 

We must continue to provide dy- 
namic and enlightened leadership so 
that as an industry we may acquit 
the public service obligations resting 
upon us. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 


that into the hands of telephone man- 
agement have been entrusted the sav- 
ings of the investor and that our po- 
sition of trusteeship calls for never- 
ending vigilance to see that the in- 
terests of the one indispensable man 
in a free economy receives adequate 
recognition. 

In giving attention to these things 
in the years lying ahead Independent 
telephony has a right to look to the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association for guidance, inspiration 
and leadership. 

In this promising era of opportun- 
ity Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment and other news and editorial 
media in the telephone field will be 
needed to keep the people in the 
industry abreast of the great develop- 
ments that await us. — Clyde Bailey, 
Executive Vice President, United 
States Independent Telephone Assoc. 


TOMORROW’S BUSINESS OFFICE 





(Continued from page 59) 


or not the space is available on a 
particular flight.) 

Without ever leaving her desk 
Mary has now learned exactly what 
the potentialities for service are at 
Mr. Jones’ premises. She shows him 
where the telephone outlets are in 
each room and upon learning how he 
proposes to use these rooms, recom- 
mends her service. 

Mr. Jones may not understand ex- 
actly how his proposed bathroom 
voice-controlled telephone operates 
and Mary will turn to the nearby 
working model of instruments and 
show him precisely what is done to 
use the equipment. She lets him lis- 
ten to the centralized chime and de- 
cide upon the telephone for his work- 
shop by comparing the advantages of 
the recessed model to the suspension 
model. 

Earlier that day when Mary had 
a businessman come in to apply for 
service for his new office, she asked 
him to step to a nearby room where 
a short moving picture showed him 
how to operate an office push-button 
communications system and _ helped 
him to decide precisely which layout 
would fit the needs of his new office. 
Mary said goodbye to Mr. Jones 





knowing that he was going to have 
a complete communications service 
installation. She looked forward to 
the automatic follow-up contact that 
she would make with him in thirty 
days to make sure that he was satis- 
fied with the installation of the serv- 
ice and that it was performing as 
both of them had expected. 


Centralized Billing and Posting 
ARY DOES not hesitate to take 
ample time with each customer 
contact and thus do a good job of 
selling complete communication serv- 
ice because she is no longer bur- 
dened with the record detail that 
took up so much of the day of form- 
er service representatives. All of the 
billing is done from a centralized lo- 
cation remote from her; the posting 
of payments received is likewise 
done at that location and there, too, 
is done a very large portion of the 
delinquent account routine. 

At the centralized billing location 
detail supporting each bill is stored 
upon memory machines. Mary has 
direct access to this at any time and 
hence needs to maintain no records 
relative to billing. 

Looking across the business office 
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she can see the cashier accepting pay- 
ments from people who desire to pay 
in person rather than use the mail. 
She notices that under the front of 
the cashier’s position is a lighted dis- 
play of the very latest in telephone 
equipment so that each walk-in cus- 
tomer will observe this while paying 
his bill. 

As the cashier receives a check 
from the subscriber she will record 
upon it in special magnetic printing 
pencil the telephone number, the code 
to indicate whether this is full or 
partial payment and the amount paid. 
In the event that the customer pays 
by cash a memorandum ticket pre- 
pared with the same pencil records 
the pertinent information. The cash- 
ier uses a change-making machine to 
return dollar bills and coins to cus- 
tomers paying in cash. This machine 
accumulates with each transaction 
and automatically produces a “bal- 
anced” cash box at the end of the 
day. 

A centralized billing department 
receives both the checks and the 
memorandum tickets and, upon the 
basis of the special pencil printing, 
sorts the pieces of paper to telephone 
number. Once sorted to telephone 
number these checks or tickets are 
“posted” by the memory machine in 
order that at the close of the billing 
round up-to-the-minute data will be 
placed upon the next bill. 


Delinquent Account Treatment 
ARY HAS lost another tedious 
chore because she no longer 

prepares and mails delinquent no- 

tices. These come from the central- 
ized billing center and go directly to 
the customer based upon the latest 
information residing in the “Memory 

Machine.” 

Mary does receive, as prepared by 
this machine, a short list of a few ac- 
counts that require very special 
treatment and which must be handled 
personally. Included upon this list 
is a complete history of the account 
for the past year and the recommend- 
ed treatment practice. The machine 
itself has developed this recommend. 
ed treatment practice just as it did 
for preparing the number and types 
of notifications to be sent directly 
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through the mail to delinquent sub- 
scribers. 

Mary knows that she can obtain 
the same data when any customer 
calls in about his bill by simply ask- 
ing for a picture circuit to the bill- 
ing department memory machine. 
She can then have before her a his- 
tory of the past twelve month’s pay- 
ments, the past ninety-day toll bill- 
ing, the number of notifications sent 
and the amounts and dates paid by 
the subscriber. 


Follow-Up House Call 
gene OF Mary’s job in tomor- 
row’ business office will take 
place at the subscriber’s premises 
rather than at the business office. At 
least once in two years she, or some- 
one like her, will call at the premises 
of the subscriber after having sent 
a letter indicating that she would be 
coming within the next few days. 

During this call she will ask the 
subscriber whether the service is 
completely satisfactory; she, herself, 
will inspect the telephone instruments 
and wiring for obvious defects which 
require changeout; she will operate 
the telephone and contact testing 
equipment in the central office to see 
that transmission and functioning are 
proper; and, further, she will take 
advantage of being on the subscrib- 
er’s premises to suggest new and ad- 
ditional services and equipment for 
him. 

Mary’s job both in the business 
office and outside of it will increas- 
ingly stress sales of service to the 
public. We are going into an era of 
selling our product rather than mere- 
ly taking orders for it. 


The Human Touch 
OHN, you might wonder whether 
all this emphasis upon memory 
units, machine processing and elim- 
ination of manual records means that 
Mary, the service representative, will 
become less important in our tele- 
phone operations. 

Exactly the contrary is true be- 
cause we are going to need more and 
more her warm personal touch to 
insure the best quality public rela- 
tions with the subscriber. With the 
dialing, 


advent of mechanical 
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streamlined installation, and increas- 
ing quantities of subscribers the tele- 
phone company is going to become a 
cold machine unless our service rep- 
resentatives take the time and have 
the personality to build cordial re- 
lationships with our customer. 


Not All A Dream 
OHN, as I conclude this letter I 
know that you will think these 
techniques and efficiencies are mere- 
ly Allan Stacey’s pipe dreams. You 
might be interested to know that 
many or most of them are in use in 
one form or another today. We are 
merely gathering our forces to bring 
these techniques all together for the 
new business office that lies just over 
our horizon. 

The following ideas which I have 
discussed earlier are already in exis- 
tence or are in the planning stages: 

(1) Recessed telephone in Mary’s 
desk. 

Working modei displays of 
telephone equipment in the 
business office. 
Dictating to distant record- 
ing machine all details relat- 
ing to a particular order — 
one of our large continental 
air lines is using this. 
Selling a full package of com- 
munications equipment for a 
home including a telephone in 
every room in the house — 
several of our major operating 
companies now do it. 
(5) Providing the service repre- 
sentative with floorplans of 


(2) 


(3) 





the house into which the appli- 


cant is moving — one of our 
smaller operating companies 
does it. 


(6) Prewiring customer premises 
and recording for service 
representative use the specific 
locations of telephone outlets 
in the house — one western 
telephone company has done 
it. 

Elimination of typing of serv- 
ice orders — trial equipment 
now on the drawing board by 
an electronics manufacturer. 
Personal visit to subscriber’s 
premises as a two-year follow- 
up by trained service repre- 
sentatives —- another of our 
operating companies does it. 
No posting of bill stubs in the 
business office and no mail- 
ing of delinquent notices from 
this office — several operat- 
ing companies do these. 
Machine prepared collection 
treatment recommendation — 
done by other utility compan- 
ies. 

Sorting miscellaneous 
checks and paper memoran- 
da by machine using magnetic 


(7) 


(8) 


a) 


— 


(10) 


sized 


(11 


— 


printing as a control — larg- 
est bank in the country does 
this. 


Well, John, I hope this has stim- 
ulated your thinking regarding our 
business office of the future. Thanks 
for asking me to share my thoughts 
... . Best personal regards. Allan R. 
Stacey. 


TROUBLE ON THE MOON BASE 





(Continued from page 63) 


at that speed, because the traffic di- 
rector computer had a faulty com- 
ponent that just wasn’t capable of 
operating quite fast enough at that 
speed. I'll keep on loafing along at 
800.” d 

Within 40 minutes, a warning sig- 
nal on the Transporter control panel 
told Frank that he would soon arrive 
at his destination. He alternated his 
attention between the news and music 
programs on his vision screen and 
the countryside until his Transporter 
landed smoothly at the launching pad 


of Florida Station No. 4. It was only 
0500, two hours before blastoff time. 
Frank checked into Freighter Supply 
Control and resigned himself to the 
two-hour wait. 

The Freighter blasted off at exact- 
ly 0700. Although he had made over 
a hundred such trips, Frank still had 
not been able to overcome the slight 
feeling of nausea he always had dur- 
ing the first few minutes of accelera- 
tion. As usual, after the Freighter had 
attained maximum velocity, Frank's 
stomach returned to normal and he 
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settled down to the monotony of the 
hour and a half flight to the satellite. 

The Freighter approached the 
doughnut-shaped satellite cautiously. 

Frank fidgeted nervously as retro- 
rocket after retro-rocket was fired. 
Within a matter of minutes the big 
Freighter had gently nosed into the 
receiving port of the satellite and had 
been secured. Frank and the other 
passengers made their way into the 
receiving room where they spent five 
minutes in gradual adjustment to the 
artificial gravity of the satellite. 
Frank breathed a sigh of relief when 
they finally arrived at simulated 
Earth gravity conditions and he 
could once again walk normally. 

Quickly he walked through the 
long outer-corridor of Satellite No. 3 
to the Communication Section. 
Grebb, one of the three remaining 
technicians, was on duty. 

“Hi Frank, been expecting you. 
Chub notified us that you were on 
your way up.” 

“Glad to see you, Grebb — and 
sorry to hear about Hansen. Heard 
anything about his condition?” 

“Oh, sure! The transplant went 
over without a hitch and he’s yelping 
because they’ve already told him that 
he’s going to have to spend about 
three weeks in bed and another three 
weeks before he can get back to nor- 
mal. He should yelp! Fifty years ago, 
before they knew about this tech- 
nique, there wasn’t anything left to 
do but die.” 

“Well, I'll see him as soon as we 
get this trouble hashed out. What can 
you tell me about it?” 

“Frank, all of the trouble is in the 
300,000 megacycle equipment, and 
only Hansen had any experience in 
that older stuff. As you know, the 
rest of us had our training in the 
higher frequency equipment.” 

As he had been talking, Grebb had 
signalled Chub on Earth. The heavy- 
set maintenance man could be seen 
clearly on the color screen. Frank and 
Grebb saw him squint slightly at his 
own screen and then speak: “Oh, 
Hi! Frank. Been wondering when 
you would be ready to call me.” 

“rank said, “Yeah, made it okay, 
Chub. Wipe some of that breakfast 
ol! your mouth — just the sight of 








some of that egg yolk reminds me 
that I still haven’t had anything to 
eat. I’m going to punch out of here 
quickly so that I can get right on the 
trouble.” 


Trouble In The “Dishes” 
Of The Satellite’s Skin 
REBB had all of the test gear al- 
ready set and waiting for Frank’s 
arrival. Quickly, Frank checked out 
the basic rf carrier and discovered 
that the trouble was not in the rf 
equipment but was somewhere in the 
radiating elements. 

“Grebb, as sure as I’m standing 
here it looks as though something has 
happened to the dishes on the skin 
of the satellite, because the rf equip- 
ment is ok and the wave-guide checks 
out all right.” 

“What do you want to do, Frank?” 

“T’ll have to check the outside 
dishes. Contact the outside mainte- 
nance director and arrange a space- 
scooter for me.” 

Grebb swiftly used the satellite 
intercom and made arrangements for 
Frank. 

“One is available, right now, at 
Hatch No. 3.” 

“Okay, give me our maintenance 
tool kit so [ don’t have to come in 
a second time.” 

Frank picked up the maintenance 
tool kit and walked to Hatch No. 3 





and Grebb helped him open both 
compression chamber doors into the 
bubble-shaped space-scooter. Frank 
called on the. air com: “Okay, Grebb, 
I am up to normal atmosphere. All 
controls check OK?” 

“Yeah, Frank, you’re ready to 
shove off any time.” 

Frank actuated the push-off acti- 
vator and the scooter moved slowly 
away from the satellite. He manually 
fired the small retro-rockets, which 
pushed him slowly along the surface 
of the satellite until he was directly 
above the communication room, 
easily identified by the large field 
of antennae. 

He began his procedure to lock 
himself firmly to the outer skin of 
the satellite. At that moment, a sound 
of extreme intensity reached his ears 
and he involuntarily turned toward 
the source of the sound. Before his 
eyes, a small hole in the skin of the 
space-scooter was rapidly growing 
larger. He realized that, within a 
matter of seconds, complete decom- 
pression would result and the space- 
scooter and his own body would ex- 
pand and explode like a balloon. 

(To Be Continued) 

Will Frank survive? Will the im- 
pending explosion imperil the entire 
Satellite No. 3? . . . Don’t miss the 
August 1, 2009, issue of “Telephone 
Engineer and Management” 


“CONVENTIONS OF THE FUTURE” 


(Continued from page 61) 


tween what a convention. committee 
wants and what a hotel manager can 
concede without affecting his regular 
traffic. 

What sort of people will attend 
our future conventions? We imagine 
they will be more generally represent- 
ative of their companies. In the early 
days of the Independents the compa- 
nies were very small and “everybody 
was everything.” The “all-round tele- 
phone man,” now almost an extinct 
animal, adjusted relays, set poles, 
climbed them, kept accounts, knew 
something about rates, transpositions, 
collections, condensers, public rela- 
tions and the maintenance of horses. 
Conventions were small and local; 
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most of the telephone men went to 
them. 

We are a long way from that now. 
We are bigger and far more closely 
specialized. Too many of our spe- 
cialists, whether they handle a wrench 
or a sliderule, know little and care 
less about the problems of others in 
their company. That is bad for them, 
for their company and for the entire 
industry. There seems to be a grow- 
ing recognition of this; more special- 
ists are being given an opportunity 
to regain the “common touch” by 
hearing about the other fellow’s place 
in the sun, at a convention. 

That trend should be fostered in 


every way. Every employe in a super- 
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visory category should be encouraged 
to attend and contribute his thought 
to association conventions, for his 
own breadth of mind and his com- 
pany’s welfare. As the standards of 
technical education become more ex- 
acting and specialized, the all-round 
understanding of the business as a 
whole, that may be gained from con- 
vention contacts, will be more and 
more regarded as an essential cor- 
rective. 

One great difference between the 
people who attended our conventions 
a few years ago and now, lies in our 
improved relations with the Bell 
System. The first Independent con- 
vention was held, and our first na- 
tional association was formed, spe- 
cifically “to plan joint resistance to 
any aggression of the American Bell 
Telephone Company.” 

Those words, in the call sent out 
for the initial meeting, covered a 
degree of bitterness and even down- 
right hatred that went far beyond 
the usual sentiment of business com- 
petition. Since the signing of the 
Kingsbury Commitment in 1913, 
there has been, with some exceptions, 
fairer and more considerate treat- 
ment by the Bell System and progres- 
sively less resentment by the Inde- 
pendents. 

Younger men have taken over, to 
whom the old resentments are an- 
cient history. There is an occasional 
recrudescence of the contempt for 
Independent rights on the one hand, 
and hatred of Bell aggression on the 
other; the price of liberty is still 
eternal vigilance; but we may feel 
that future disagreements will be 
worked out coolly and objectively 
without the animosity that formerly 
existed. 


Convention Programs 
Will Change 
_— SORT of programs will 
they enjoy? That we can hardly 
imagine. There will be exhibits, of 
course, and demonstrations of appar- 
atus, materials, devices and methods 
that today are not even a gleam in 
an inventor’s eye. In this period of 
scientific and _ technologic renais- 
sance, we may expect anything — 
and whatever we expect will most 
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likely be hilariously different from 
what happens. 

There will be technical forums, of 
course, and they will be no place 
for the half-educated. The old-time 
telephone executive, with a little 
knowledge of many things and no 
particular specialty, would be lost in 
such company. The standard of tech- 
nical education will be immeasur- 
ably higher in the future. It may also 
be narrowly specialized; it will be 
the aim of enlightened program com- 
mittees to offset that trend with all- 
around education and broad discus- 
sion in the general assemblies. 

In the general assemblies, the 
speeches will deal with subjects be- 
yond our ken in 1959; such, for ex- 
ample, as the transmission of long 
distance messages from satellite to 
satellite; or the repeater station on 
the moon that is suggested by that 
conversation that took place recently 
between the Jodrell Bank station in 
England and the U. S. Air Force Re- 
search Center in Massachusetts, via 
the moon; or perhaps that amazing 
sound conducting layer in the ocean 
depths, whose possibilities for ter- 
restial communication have yet to 
be developed. These things have a 
hint of the wonders that our conven- 
tioneers in 2009 A.D. will hear and 
discuss, as part of an operating tele- 
phone man’s education. 

One subject that takes up a con- 
siderable part of our present con- 
ventions will be missing, some time 
before 2009. There will be no dis- 
plays or discussions of pole lines, 
with their associated wires, hardware 
and equipment. Except as supports 
for antennas, poles will have been 
relegated to the scrap-heap of the past. 
Once again, to the delight of artists 
and photographers, our scenery will 
be unspoiled by ugly vistas of poles, 
wires and transformers. 

These remarks are offered in great 
doubt. Winston Churchill once said 
that the best time for prophesy is 
after the event. That “goes double” 
for electrical communications. What- 
ever one may guess, the event will be 
far better or far worse. But in one 
respect —- and one only — we feel 
on safe ground and will prophesy 
with confidence. We shall continue 
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to enjoy conventions for their social 
contacts and human good fellowship. 


We once read a book (it may have 
been Bellamy’s “Looking Backward’’) 
in which the author describes an 
American city in the far distant fu- 
ture. 

Electrical communication had abol- 
ished the need or the desire for meet- 
ings. Beyond the limits of the family 
or the place of business, there were 
no assemblies. We refuse to believe 
in any such a possibility. Videotele- 
phones may carry us a little way in 
that direction but they will never 
take the place of meetings where hand 
meets hand, and eye meets eye, in 
friendly social intimacy. Our con- 
ventions in 2009 will be very differ- 
ent in many ways, but men and wo- 
men will still delight to meet and be 
there, for the sheer pleasure of meet- 
ing. Science will not change that hu- 
man urge in many times 50 years. 


“Looking Ahead” 


From the WYOMING RECORD of 
July 15, 2009: 
“The tenth annual convention of the 
Independent Interplanetary  Tele- 
phone Association (formerly the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association) opened yesterday at the 
Yellowstone Lake Convention Hotel. 
Most of the ten thousand men and 
women who have registered are em- 
ployes of the five great Independent 
telephone operating companies or 
their manufacturing units. In addi- 
tion there are delegates from the 
Lunar Communications Corporation's 
control stations on the moon; and 
from many of the I.I.T.A. satellites. 
The proceedings are being televised 
to all Independent telecommunica- 
tions offices, including satellites. In 
his opening address yesterday after- 
noon, I.I.T.A. president Jon Dhoe 
discussed the need for better toll set- 
tlement agreements with the A. T. & 
T. Company in respect of lunar and 
inter-satellite traffic; and he vigor- 
ously denounced Congress for its 
failure to repeal the excise tax on 
telephone service imposed as an 
emergency measure during the sec- 
ond World War.” 
Leslie A. Gritien 















Collins now offers compatible Carrier Systems for open wire, cable and - 
microwave transmission facilities. These systems present a unified solution 
—_d to the requirements imposed by the increase in wire line and cable 
systems for short haul applications, as well as the increase in microwave 
radio. Collins systems enable interconnection of channels at carrier 


frequencies for various open wire, cable or radio combinations. 
| Carrier channels may be extended to remotely located microwave sites by 
open wire or cable lines — or small groups of carrier channels may be 


extended over wire lines to light traffic areas in different directions. 
Collins Microwave, Open Wire and Cable Carrier Systems are readily 


integrated with existing wire line and cable facilities as well as 

with similar types of existing carrier systems. 

The Collins MX-102 Microwave Carrier System can provide up to 240 

duplex voice channels on an RF path; the WMX-102 Open Wire Carrier, 

12 duplex channels on each open wire pair, is available with “NA” or “SA” 

allocations and is suitable for operation over lines transposed for “C” and “J” 

type carrier; the CMX-102 Cable Carrier, 24 duplex channels on two cable 

SYN CH Ai i | IIS pairs, is designed for application to “N”, “ON” or similar type cable 

facilities. All use the standard channel bank of 60 to 108 ke, reducing the 

number of modulations steps required when circuits are extended 

over several types of transmission media. 

Features of Collins Carrier Systems include synchronous operation for 

efficient data transmission; complete regulation and frequency 

equalization for the particular transmission medium. Modular construction 
SYSTEMS results in flexible system design, ease of expansion and simplified 

maintenance. For technical literature, write: Collins Radio Company, 

Texas Division Sales, 1930 Hi-Line Drive, Dallas 7, Texas. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY e DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA « BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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Communications World Of The Future 





(Continued from page 65) 


in the kitchen. What a savings in 
construction and installation cost this 
type of unit should bring. 

It has been said that the centraliza- 
tion of ringing by one chime signal 
could reduce manufacturing costs of 
instruments by as much as 20%. A 
small auxiliary ringer is being de- 
veloped for use with telephone sets 
that don’t have the ringer built into 
the housing. One of these small ring- 
ers is very little longer than a cigar- 
ette. This ringer is wall mounted and 
allows for selection of either a loud 
bell or softer chime signal. 

Leaving the telephone instrument 
itself let’s look at some other changes 
that are most likely to come about 
in our business. 


Shape of Things To Come 

OU ARE all aware of how much 

progress has been made in re- 
ducing the set-up time on a long 
distance call. In the 1930’s it took 
probably five minutes to establish a 
long distance call. Today it takes 20 
or 30 seconds and tomorrow it will 
take less than five. This will be done 
upon the basis of subscriber station- 
to-station dialing and most subscrib- 
ers will be able to dial directly most 
of the stations in the world. 

In the event the subscriber is not 
at his base telephone he will be 
paged by a wristwatch size receiver 
which he wears on his arm or through 
a cigarette-package size receiver 
which he carries in his pocket. Upon 
receiving a paging signal, he will go 
to the nearest telephone and call back 
by contacting a predetermined num- 
ber. These pocket signal devices will 
be available both upon a code signal 
and a voice signal basis. 


Push-Buttons Replace Dials 
USH-BUTTONS will replace the 
rotary dials we have today. This 

is because the public prefers pushing 

buttons to pulling dials and because 
the industry can do much more with 
buttons. One push of the button will 
probably spill out a seven or 10-digit 
station code. Further, one push of 
one button may set up a series of 
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events which will result in establish- 
ing such things as one conference call 
to several points or a series of calls 
to various points. 

The dial-in-hand piece will replace 
the present fixed located dial. This is 
because it will be so much more con- 
venient to handle and thus more 
popular with the public. This dial 
may be either rotary or push-button 


type. 


Dialing Machines 

E SHALL make even greater 

usage of automatic dialing de- 
vices for the ordinary user. There 
are available on today’s market ma- 
chines which will contain a file of 
several hundred predetermined num- 
bers and the user reaches his desired 
number by pushing a button after 
rotating the dial to a particular 
name. Probably a machine with a 
capacity of 25 or 50 numbers would 
suit the average residential user. Un- 
doubtedly, this machine will have a 
feature which will automatically 
redial the desired number if it is busy 
upon the first attempt. 

Answering devices will come into 
greater play within our industry. 
These will permit the housewife leav- 
ing the home to dictate an outgoing 
message to the general public or to 
a specific person and will encourage 
incoming callers to leave messages for 
the housewife. 

There will be a machine which will 
call a prearranged number in the 
event of certain happenings and 
which will forward a message related 
to those specific events. This machine 
will be related not only to alarm 
situations but to everyday events 
such as the husband calling home to 
say that he will not be on the 5:10 
commuter train this evening. When 
the wife is not available to receive 
this information, this machine will 
accept it, and in response to prior in- 
structions, forward it to a predeter- 
mined number at the house of the 
hostess of this afternoon’s bridge 
party. 

Through the facilities of our in- 
dustry, machines will communicate 
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with machines. At a predetermined 
time, preferably off-peak hours fo1 
toll trunks, a data processing ma- 
chine in a branch office of a nation 
wide industrial manufacturer wil! 
establish a call to the headquarter: 
of that manufacturer and will trans 
mit on an extremely high speed basi: 
a summary of the day’s busines: 
transacted by that branch. This wil 
probably be compressed into not 
longer than a three-minute toll call. 


Fewer Toll Calls 

OLL CALLING will diminish be- 

cause we shall begin to heed th 
customer and remove some of the 
barriers that we have been putting 
into his mind to prevent him using 
our service. Such things as charges 
per call, overtime, charges for mes- 
sages beyond the basic allowance, 
etc. will diminish as we realize that 
they are not truly pepular with the 
public we serve. This leads us to ex- 
panding the flat rate principle into 
larger and longer areas. Package flat 
rates for interstate or national calling 
may become a reality in the near fu- 
ture. We are all aware that customers 
want to be able to call anyone, any- 
time for a flat fixed fee. Our prob- 
lem is how to do it economically and 
I believe that we shall surmount that 
obstacle. 


Tomorrow’s Communication 
System For The Businessman 
i tae COMMUNICATION system 

provided for the office of the fu- 
ture will be one of extreme flexibility. 
It will be designed to fit room base- 
boards equipped with fully wired 
ducts thus permitting connection at 
any point around the perimeter of 
the room. Means will also be develop- 
ed to bring communications up into 
the center of the room when appro- 
priate. 

The businessman’s desk will show 
no evidence of a telephone because 
it will be recessed into his top draw- 
er. A soft chime will indicate an in- 
coming call rather than a harsh bell 
and he will slide open a drawer to 
respond on a speaker phone basis. |n 
the event that he does desire privacy, 
a small hand piece will be available. 
His speaker phone arrangement will 
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asily permit conferences between 
xecutives gathered around his desk 
ind persons around another desk 
nany miles away. 

His telephone communication sys- 

m will also handle his dictation. By 

lialing a particular number he will 
e connected with a centralized dic- 
ation machine. This will in no way 
interfere with incoming or outgoing 
ills. 

In the event he wishes to inspect 
new products just coming off the 
assembly line of his branch plant, a 
telephone-television circuit will bring 
these products before his eyes. Like- 
wise, a call to his centralized filing 
office will place before his eyes on 
the television-telephone circuit the 
man-by-man sales results of his per- 
sonnel in the New England territory. 

Pushing one button on his com- 
munication instrument will connect 
him directly with the special service 
number which will give him an ac- 
count of the present status of the 
eame between the Braves and the 


Dodgers. 


Special Services 

UR INDUSTRY will be provid- 

ing many more special services 
than the present weather forecast and 
time of day. Tomorrow we shall be 
giving the latest sports results, a 
brief the news and 
menus and recipes for the new bride 
and the old time cook. We shall also 
provide a bedtime story for Junior, 
a summary of the community’s so- 
cial activities for the socialites, a list 
of three best bargains in hardware 
on sale locally and the dates and 
events for the coming Light Opera 
series. All of these and other special 
services will be provided for a nom- 
inal fee or within the flat rate pric- 


summary of 


ing structure. 


Tomorrow’s Home 
Communication System 
yNE OF THE leaders of our in- 

dustry has told me that he sees 
these things for home communica- 
tions systems: 

|) Multiple central office lines 
wil. sufficient telephone numbers to 
meet the family requirements. 

) Instruments for ability to talk 








Longer Spans Mean 
Lower Costs Per Mile 


You can cut the number of pole structures to a 
minimum when you use Crapo HTL-195 in building 
rural telephone lines. Extra long span construction, 

made possible by the high physical strength of this 
new wire, means marked savings in 
material and installation costs. 



















The voice transmission quality of Crapo 
HTL-195 is equal to that of Crapo 
HTL-135 and superior to older 
grades of ferrous wire. 


Pertinent technical data have been 
prepared to assist engineers in 
designing and building extra long 
span lines with Crapo HTL-195. 


WRITE TODAY for FREE COPY 
of the CRAPO HTL-195 
“Manual of Engineering Data” 
No. A-195 
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and receive calls throughout the 
home. Fingertip control, hands-free 
operation in the kitchen, bath and 
anywhere else appropriate. Generally, 
the hands-free operation will have 
an alternate permitting privacy. 

(3) Intercommunication through- 
out the home, including entrance 
communication. 

(4) Automatic answering of the 
family lines when all members of 
family are absent. 

(5) Push-button calling instead 
of dialing and automatic calling by 
a single operation through preset 


numbers. 

Let’s look at this type of home 
communication system room by 
room. 


The Front Door: — The tele- 
phone planned home communication 
system will include contact with the 
front and back doors. A microphone 
and speaker placed outside near the 
front door will enable anyone near a 
telephone inside the house to talk to 
a caller out front. When telephone- 
television becomes economically prac- 
tical, a person within the house near 
a viewing screen in the bathroom will 
be able to see the caller at the front 
or back doors. 

The Family Area: — Since this 
is the area where the family will most 
likely spend more time than any- 
where else in the house, the tele- 
phone system here will contain a 
repertory of between fifty and a hun- 
dred frequently called numbers avail- 
able on a push-button basis simply 
by setting the indicator and pressing 
the button. A second set of push-but- 
tons will be used for dialing numbers 
not on the predetermined list. This 
communication center will provide 
for hands-free operation and conven- 
tional handset usage if privacy is de- 
sired. Again, when telephone-televi- 
sion becomes economical, this loca- 
tion will contain a small screen for 
viewing people at the front and rear 
doors and incoming callers on the 
telephone circuits. 


The Kitchen: — A push-button 
dialing unit will be flush mounted in 
the working surface of the kitchen 
counter and will contain a short list 
of frequently called numbers avail- 
able on a push-button basis. Over- 
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head a microphone will be suspended 
and thus enable the housewife to talk 
from any location in the kitchen 
hands-free. From here she will like- 
wise be able to contact people at the 
front and back door without leaving 
her baking. 

Bedrooms: — Naturally _ bed- 
rooms will contain illuminated tele- 
phones, will provide intercommunica- 
tion with other units of the house in 
the event that there are childrens’ 
bedrooms and will contain a feature 
permitting mother in the kitchen to 
listen to baby in the nursery to be 
sure that all is safe and well. 

The master bedroom will contain 
a flat bedside unit with push-button 
features and hands-free arrangement 
or a hands-free telephone might be 
suspended from the headboard of the 
bed. 

In the vanity area of the master 
bedroom a second push-button set 
will include a selection of fifteen or 
twenty frequently called numbers in 
order that the housewife may conduct 
conversations while applying her 
makeup. 

Bathrooms: — Yes, the bath- 
rooms will contain telephone com- 
munications systems. Probably a 
push-button dial telephone will be re- 
cessed into the wall and will be op- 
erative on a voice-controlled basis. 
The television-telephone screen will 
enable anyone in the bathroom to see 
callers at the front and rear doors. 


Living Rooms: — Hands-free 
operating telephone communication 
will be available in the living rooms 
so that the family will not have to 
get up and leave when incoming calls 
arrive. 

Telephone communications to all 
rooms will be alerted to incoming 
calls through a centralized ringer 
flush mounted somewhere in _ the 
downstairs area of the house and pos- 
sibly a second unit upstairs in the 
house. 


Home Communication Services 
oe of telephone instru- 
ments is only the beginning of 
home communication services. A 
completely designed home system will 
provide broad general intercommuni- 
cation. This will include voice com- 


munication within the house and be- 
tween the house and outside contacts. 
it will provide radio and background 
music throughout the home. It wil 
have recording equipment for incom 
ing and outgoing messages. 

If the housewife goes out, a re 
cording device will retain the name 
of each caller along with his mes 
sage and will read them off to he 
when she comes home or when sh 
dials a predetermined signal fro: 
an outside point. 

The housewife will be able to sho) 
by telephone-television even to the 
point of calling the metropolitan de- 
partment store in an adjacent cil 
and looking at the smart spring dress 
that is advertised in the weekend 
newspaper. 

In the event of confinement, the 
children will be able to receive schoo! 
lessons at home via telephone-tele- 
vision. 

The telephone communication sys- 
tem will provide direct control of 
other automatic devices in the home 
through the use of dial pulses. For 
example, the housewife may, while 
out on a shopping tour, dial a pre- 
determined code into her home and 
start the coffee perking, the loaded 
laundry tub turning or the beef roast 
cooking in the oven. 


In Summary 
oo OF THESE developments | 
fully expect to see within the next 
five or 10 years and others within 
my lifetime. Certain of the others 
may never come to pass because our 
vibrant industry may develop a way 
to do them better. 

Of one thing I am sure and that is 
the amazing telephone communica- 
tions systems of tomorrow will do an 
increasingly better job of satisfying 
the human urge to talk with other 
humans. What more can we ask than 
to do an ever-better job of providing 
service to the customer and at the 
same time make a profit for our- 
selves? — Allan R. Stacey, Vice 
President, Sunland-Tujunga Tele- 
phone Co., Sunland, Calif. 


You are invited ... to tell our 


authors about problems on which 


you’d like to have an opinion. 
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“Financing” 





(Continued from page 67) 


rice level increase of about 2% per 
sar. A little intentional inflation is 
ipposed to give buoyancy to the 
conomy. The operation of a policy 
of this sort would accentuate already 
xisting capital-getting problems for 
ihe replacement of facilities over a 
long period of years. 


Tax Regulations 
THE CONGRESS in recent years 
has begun to recognize the prob- 
lems of capital replacement financing 
due to erosion through inflation, and 
has incorporated ‘nto the income tax 
laws some provisions which original- 
ly were not intended to correct for 
the financial penalties of inflation, 
but which to some extent have had 
that effect. Any one of several forms 
amortization (depreciation 
results in substantial early 
of asset cost through tax 
savings. The primary impetus to 
legislation of these plans was not 
recognition of inflationary effects 
per se, but they were intended as in- 
direct stimuli to economic expansion. 
In addition to these measures, other 
tax concessions to business needs are 
developing as time goes on. For one 
thing, the replacement financing 
problem for inventories of goods dur- 
ing continuing inflation has been 
recognized by permitting the use of 
a Last-in First-out inventory assump- 
tion for determining taxable income. 
If inflation persists, it is quite 
likely that some similar form of al- 
lowance for its erosive effects will 
be permitted for long-term assets, per- 
haps in the form of permissive use 
of depreciation charges on a replace- 
ment cost basis. The move to this 
sort of allowance will not come sud- 
denly, but through successive conces- 
sions. How long it will take for both 
the Treasury and the state commis- 
sions to accept any extensive adjust- 
ments for the replacement financing 
problem created by persistent infla- 
tion is open to conjecture. 
The consequences of this sort of 
adjustment, as I see it, are that re- 


of cost 
charges) 
recovery 


placement financing can be done in- 
ternally. This is in contrast to the ex- 
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locates Trouble 





MIDGET 
DETECTOMETER 


Model D-1 — Resist- 
ance and volt 
scales for locating 
poor joints, shorts, 
crosses and grounds. 
Volt scales: 1¥2 or 
60 with cords. Poc- 
ket size. Every man 
in the crew should 


have one. and 





STEWART CABLE TESTER 


Model L — Simple to use. 
‘Saves time. More accur- 
ately locates cable faults. 
Only tester with ‘‘tone 
test’’ features and the fish- 
tail exploring coil with 
neutral pickup. Complete 
with pickup coil and head- 
phone. 


EXPLORING COIL 
AMPLIFIER 


Model E — Increases sig- 
nal strength over 100 
times. Makes pickup tone 
hearable on windy days, 
at noisy locations and on 


low resistance faults. 
Batteries self-contained. 


STEWART BROTHER 


Division of Instrument Laboratories 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





' Gentlemen: 

| Please send me full information on each of items Checked: 

| (1 Model D-1 [J Model A 1 Model L 

| [] Model H [] Model E C] Model TR 
( Medel J [] Model K [] Model M 


FAST 





STEWART LOCATOR 


TESTER 


Model A—All the out- 
standing features of 
Model L and in addition 
locates and determines 
the depths of buried pipe 


cable. 





LINEMAN’S TEST 
SET 


Model H—Standard 
for 40 years. Don’t 
cut wires or skin 
off insulation. Lamp 
for locating  dis- 
tance to fault. Talk- 
ing circuit. Size 7" 
x 8” x 5” — 11 lbs. 





S 
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Stewart Full Transistor 


Voltmeter Model TR 
New Development! 
Unit is completely tran- 
sistorized — no tubes; 
with high input im- 
pedance and freedom 
from fluctuation and 
hum from power lines. 
Unit saves time and 
provides better test- 
ing of carrier and 
communication circuits 
and equipment. 
INPUT IMPEDANCE—2 meg ohms 
shunted by 25 micro micro farads. 
Meter reads RMS value of sine 
wave voltage. Reading propor- 
tional to average value of im- 
pressed voltage. Mercury battery 
500 hours normal use. 

VOLTAGE RANGE—.003 to 300 full 
scqle in Black. —50 DBM to + 50 
DBM, 11 ranges, in Red. 

CASE AND PANEL—aluminum with 
removable cover for shielding and 
protection 62x 4x3”, handle’ for 
carrying and for support on bench 
at — for eacy reading. Weight 
2 Ibs. 


COMMUNICATION TEST SET 


MODEL JK 
Enables Carrier 
and Line Check at 
1000 Cycles... 
and Carrier Output 
Check at Carrier 
Frequency. Transis- 
tor Oscillator Mod. 
J. and D B Meier, 
Mod. K, Case and 
Leads. 









TRANSISTOR OSCILLATOR Mod. J—A voltage 
and frequency stable unit of 1,000 cycles. 
Output of 0, —13, —16 DBM into 600 ohm 
line, Internal impedance, 600 ohms. Self- 
contained 700 hour mercury battery. 

D B METER Mod. K—Wide frequency band: 
60 cycles to 600 KC. High impedance, 18K 
ohms. DBM —20 to +42 in four ranges. 
Volts, 0 to 125 in four ranges. Non-confus- 
ing scales—DBM and DBM Switch markings 
RED: Volt and Volt Switch markings, BLACK. 
Self-contained; 600 and 150 ohm loads se- 
lected by switch. Temperature compensated. 
Leather Case with space for Lead Sets also. 


COMMUNICATION UNIT 


Model M — Enables point 
of work communication in 
checking and aligning 
equipment. A transistor pow- 
ered amplifier with combin- 
ation transmitter-speaker. 
Self-contained batteries and 
switching. Switch, normally 
—listen. Spring return from 
one talk position and no 
spring return from other. 
Unit puts +3 DB on line, 
—1l12 DB from line puts out 
sound sufficient to be heard 
many feet. 


















































MODEL C—for heavy duty work. 


F.B. RYAN MFG. CO. INC. 


KEEP-THEM-TALKING 


in all kinds of weather 
USE RYAN HYDRAULIC CONTROLLED 
CABLE LAYERS & REEL TRAILERS 
With Self contained hydraulic systems 
COST LESS TO OWN — LESS TO OPERATE 


A plow for deep|A comb reel trailer 
placement of all|& plow, carries over 
wire and cable up to | 4 miles of wire, lays 
3%” O.D. and up to/| several wires at one 
42” deep. time, up to 30” deep. 


Lays your wire and cable 
deeper with less tension 


LARGE AND SMALL COMPANIES ALIKE, SAY RYAN MACHINES ARE PROVING UNDERGROUND INSTAL- 
LATION COSTS ARE LESS THAN OVERHEAD LINES. — YOU CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY MONEY — 


For further information write or call 





CHARITON, IOWA 




















* 


Combination trailer, bury farm lines or 
handle heavy reels of cable. 






PRescott 4-4312 








perience of the past twenty years 
when dollar earnings did not even 
begin to provide replacement for 
worn-out facilities, and when it was 
necessary to secure new capital to 
maintain existing capacity as well 
as to expand. 

The possibility of internal financ- 
ing through larger allowable depreci- 
ation charges will offset to some ex- 
tent the increased replacement costs 
occasioned by continued inflation; or 
alternatively, will help to provide at 
least a little for the very expensive 
newer kinds of equipment. 

Continued double taxation on net 
corporate income (taxed once to the 
company, and again to dividend re- 
ceivers) exerts a strong force in the 
direction of a higher proportion of 
debt financing. As long as tax law 
discriminates in favor of interest pay- 
ments over dividend payments, rea- 
sonable managements will make 
maximum use of debt financing. 
Therefore, I think we will see the 
debt-to-equity ratio slowly climbing, 
even though, as indicated in the “in- 
vestor psychology” discussion below, 
there will be for a while increasing 


difficulty in attracting borrowed 
funds. 
The process of getting  infu- 


sions of capital into a_ business 
is subject to the sometimes tempera- 
mental notions of investors. Particu- 
larly during the last three or four 
years, the flow of investable funds 
into the stock market has been phe- 
nomenal, with investors almost blind- 
ly paying prices for shares that are 
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way out of proportion to corporate 
earning prospects. At the same time, 
the bond market has been half ne- 
glected, until the possible earnings 
on bonds is higher than that on 
stocks. Many of these investors hope 
to ride the seemingly unbounded 
optimism of the stock market to 
higher and higher levels, and to cash 
in on market appreciation. 

Such a preference for stocks 
makes long-term debt financing 
(bond issuance) particularly painful 
for smaller companies who must of- 
fer 5 to 6% on bonds in order to 
attract the capital to add the facili- 
ties which the public demands. In 
many cases, the effective return per- 
mitted by commissions is only a little 
above the price paid for borrowed 
money. The thin margin obtainable 
on the use of money does not add 
any attractiveness to the equity offer- 
ings of smaller companies. 

There is no indication at the mo- 
ment that the situation will get bet- 
ter; the current inflow of institu- 
tional funds into listed equity in- 
vestments only accentuates the pres- 
sures on stock prices. As long as the 
feeling of investors is that stock 
prices are going to rise, their actions 
will cause prices to rise, and funds 
will be drained away from the debt 
market. It is hard to conceive of this 
process going on for twenty or thirty 
years. Some day, long before then, 
sanity will return to the market and 
companies which want to borrow for 
necessary expansion will be able to 
find funds at normal interest rates. 
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Public acceptance of financing 
proposals for a_ specific company 
depends heavily on the public’s con- 
ception of the company as a citizen. 
This is particularly true of local con- 
cerns who do not have the organized, 
impersonal, national securities mar- 
ket as their source of new capital. 
Local investors who might supply 
money are concerned with character 
and behavior as well as profitability. 
Thus, considering the needs for ex- 
pansion of facilities over the next 
two or three decades, it is only good 
sense for local companies to “keep 
their fences mended.” 

The inability of individual citizens 
to deal decisively with larger com- 
panies is reflected in their reliance 
on commissions to police company 
behavior. Private citizens have 
gained, through experience over the 
years, a profound respect for the 
high quality of service given by 
strong companies and at the same 
time a distrust of corporate inten- 
tions, a distrust which comes to light 
at rate hearings. The good service is 
more easily forgotten than the real 
or fancied wrong things that tele- 
phone people might do or say. 

Only meticulous regard for com- 
munity opinion can build and hold 
the respect that is the cornerstone 
of future capital relations. The com- 
pany, large or small, which observes 
this rule will find its reception by 
capital suppliers much more cordial 
than a coldly profit-seeking, public- 
be-damned approach would warrant. 
In this way, the companies them- 
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selves exert a strong influence on 
heir own future financing capabili- 


Conclusions 
N SUMMARY, 
speculations can be made about 
telephone company financing over 
the next couple of decades. Invest- 
ment per telephone will rise steeply, 


some reasonable 


due primarily to costly improved 
technology. Capital needed for this 
investment will mount to the point 
where some companies may need to 
join forces. 

Deliberate fiscal and monetary at- 
tempts to reduce economic fluctua- 
tions will affect the security of long- 
term equipment investments and the 
timing of capital projects and their 
financing. Tax policy as to deprecia- 
tion methods and depreciation bases 
will be worked out so that companies 
may finance internally more of their 
replacement costs than is now the 
case. 

A higher debt-to-equity ratio is on 
the way. It is difficult to predict 
when the flow of funds from bond 
investments to the stock market will 
be reversed, but until then, the short- 
age of debt capital will make financ- 
ing expansion by borrowing difficult 
for the smaller companies. 

In time, however, some reasonable 
perspective on investment values will 
again make bondholding desirable. 
Finally, the behavior of firms them- 
selves, their officials and employees, 
will affect strongly the appeal of their 
investment offerings in the years 
ahead. — Dr. Gardner M. Jones, As- 
sociate Professor of Accounting & 
Financial Administration, Michigan 
State University, Lansing, Mich. 





SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEMS 


You are invited .. . to tell 
TE&M authors your problems 
of department policy or pro- 
cedure on which you’d like to 
have an opinion. 

While we don’t claim to have 
all the answers, we'll welcome 
the opportunity to discuss as 
many as possible in this column 

. and that could be helpful 
o you and others with the same 
or equal) problem. 

The Editors 
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HERE IS OUR... 
Type 177 


TERMINAL LOADING CASE 














5646 





Contains two pro- 
tected terminal 
strips complete with 
type 637A(88MH) 
or 637 B (44MH) 


coils. 


Contains two non 
protected strips 
complete with type 
637A(88MD) or 
| 637B(44MH) coils. 


@ | @) © 0, 


mu 


pederege seis 
® 


Contains two pro- 
tected terminal 
strips—no coils. 





Se ey 


_ for 6, 11, and 16 pair 
Rural Distribution 
Wire 

Cast aluminum combination termi- 


nal box and housing for loading 
coils. Designed to be used for rural 


- distribution wire for 6, 11 and 16 


pair capacity and available in 8 
types to meet your requirements. 
Terminals are available with or 
without protectors and designed to 
accommodate loading coils of 
88 MH or 44 MH inductance. 


Type 177F 


Contains one pro- 
tected terminal strip 
—no coils. 


We Contains two non 
F protected strips — 
no coils. 


Type 177H 


_ 






Contains one non 
_ protected strip—no 
coils. 


a 
4 


: 
: 





AVAILABLE THROUGH ALL 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


West Race Avenue 





Chicago 44, Illinois 


Phone EStebrook 8-3109 
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The REA Pattern For Rural Service 





(Continued from page 57) 


is effective in getting the job done 
and is accepted within the telephone 
industry. 


Existing Organizations Hold The 
Key to Better Rural Service 
[ WAS apparent from the start 
of the program that existing tele- 
phone organizations were in a better 
position to provide service than 
brand new ones. Systems already in 
operation could be expected to have 
the service experience, the nucleus 
of the needed staff, familiarity with 


To bring you the feature arti- 
cles you'll find in the 50th An- 


niversary Issue we had to leave 


out many of TE&M’s regular 
features. They will be in their 
regular spots in the Aug. 1 issue. 





industry requirements, and the other 
advantages of a going business. 
More important from a legal stand- 
point, they held service territories 
assigned to them by the regulatory 
commission and ‘charters issued by 
cities and towns in which they op- 
erated. There are, as a matter of fact, 
few unserved areas of any feasible 
size not already claimed by telephone 
companies providing service of some 
sort. 

Although existing telephone or- 
ganizations held the key to adequate 
rural service, not all of them were 
in a position to unlock the door for 
rural people who asked for modern 
dial telephones. Some owners of tele- 
phone properties were not interested ; 
some were not able to improve and 
expand service. In the first place, 
many of them were too small to fur- 
nish a basis for the plant investment 
and overhead costs which could pro- 
vide adequate service. There were no 
measuring sticks for REA to go by, 
but it could be readily admitted that 
a farmer-owned switcher line with 
30 stations and no central office did 
not have much to offer. 

Thousands of these rural lines, 
along with a great many of the small 
companies serving in towns, had been 
constructed during the early part of 
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the century and operated without pro- 
vision for replacement or even prop- 
er maintenance. They lacked funds 
to rebuild or replace obsolete plant, 
and had insufficient earning power 
to attract additional capital. 


“A New Interest In 
Plans For Better Service” 
— REA financing became 
available, many small companies 
and some of the larger ones took a 
new interest in expansion and plans 
for better service. For the first time 
it became feasible for a family-owned 
system or a small subscriber-owned 
telephone organization to finance the 
modernization program it needed to 
survive, providing it had the sub- 
scriber potential and enough tele- 
phone experience and “know how” 
to assure REA that all loan require- 
ments could be met. For the first 
time, too, money became available 
to acquire additional properties from 
owners who were unwilling or unable 
to provide improved service demand- 
ed by people in the service area. 


The acceleration of mergers, con- 
solidations and acquisitions in the 
last few years has reduced the total 
number of Independent telephone 
systems, but has immeasurably 
strengthened those which have con- 
tinued in business. And this strength- 
ening has provided better service to 
more subscribers. The trend toward 
larger service areas and higher sub- 
scriber totals is in keeping with pop- 
ulation growth and has become a fac- 
tor in holding down overhead costs 
throughout the industry. 


In rural areas, telephone systems 
show a transition toward a pattern 
of service which reaches out of the 
towns to embrace the surrounding 
countryside. Here,again, REA financ- 
ing accelerated a trend which already 
was beginning to make good business 
sense. The amendment to the Rural 
Electrification Act which set up the 
telephone program in 1949 was clear 
and specific in its intention of “fur- 
nishing and improving telephone 
service in rural areas.” In this leg- 








islation, as in the original Act, rura| 
area was defined as “any area is 
the United States not included with 
in the boundaries of any incorpo: 
ated or unincorporated city, villag: 
or borough having a population i 
excess of one thousand five hundre:! 
inhabitants.” 

The link between farm and cit, 
was recognized, however, at the time 
the REA telephone program was for- 
mulated. A provision of the 1949 
telephone amendment to the Act per- 
mits loans “for the improvement, ex- 
pansion, construction, acquisition, 
and operation of telephone lines, fa- 
cilities, or systems without regard 
to their geographical location” — 
that is, in towns and cities — “when 
it is deemed by the Administrator 
to be necessary in order to furnish 
or improve telephone service in rural 
areas.” 

This was a fortuitous provision, 
because very few farm families are 
content to keep a telephone just to 
talk to their neighbors down the 
road. They want to be tied in to 
the nearby city or town. There is 
where the farmer markets what he 
produces. There is where the farm 
family does its shopping. In this day 
of fast transportation and expanding 
community of interest, the trade cen- 
ter town or city is where the farm 
family goes for entertainment, to 
visit relatives, and in some cases for 
church or school. And just as surely 
as the rural family needs easy tele- 
phone access to town, so do the 
tradespeople and others in town need 
to have their rural customers at their 
fingertip on a dial telephone. 

This is the explanation of increas- 
ing interest in extended area service, 
and-in consolidations that bring ur- 
ban and rural subscribers together 
in a single system. Picking a number 
from a directory at the side of the 
telephone and dialing it directly, 
under a rate that covers calls for a 
reasonable distance, does not encount- 
er the psychological handicap to full 
use of telephone service that exists 
in long-distance calls via the oper- 
ator at a special charge for each in- 
dividual call. The growing accept- 
ance of EAS is the result of increas- 
ing awareness that it promotes an 
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equal flow of traffic based on needs 
at both ends of the line. 


Combining Town & Country 
HERE is another cogent reason 
for combining town and country 

in the REA pattern. The economics 
of construction and operation make 
all-rural telephone service out in the 
thinly settled areas prohibitive. REA 
financing is for service in rural 
areas, but service that is confined 
to rural areas offers little promise 
as a basis for a self-liquidating loan. 
Borrowers of REA money now have 
enough experience to prove that they 
obtain satisfactory operating margins 
by combining rural and urban sta- 
tions into a “market-area” system. 
The very thinness of rural popula- 
tion makes any telephone service at 
all a problem in attaining sufficient 
revenues to amortize the loans in ad- 
dition to paying for costs of opera- 
tions and maintenance. The demise 
of many hundreds of small companies 
was assured when they failed to set 
aside funds for keeping plant in good 





repair and replacing it as it became 
obsolete and worn out. It was lack 
of capital, more than anything else, 
that caused the decline in rural 
telephone service during the 1920's 
and 1930’s. And it was loan funds 
made available by REA that stimu- 
lated the rapid increase of farms 
with telephone service which has 
marked the 1950's. 

When REA financing began to 
prove the feasibility of rural tele- 
phone service, other sources of mon- 
ey became interested in financing 
Independent telephone companies. 
Many systems have extended and im- 
proved service to rural areas with 
private financing. 

A fundamental principle in REA’s 
telephone loans is area-wide coverage 
to the extent practicable. In this re- 
spect, the intent of Congress is ex- 
pressed in a section of the Act which 
reads: “The Administrator in mak- 
ing such loans shall, insofar as pos- 
sible, obtain assurance that the tele- 
phone service to be furnished or im- 
proved thereby will be made avail- 
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able to the widest practical number 
of rural users.” 

The effect of this is the making 
of a careful commercial survey in 
connection with each loan applica- 
tion, to find a balance between un- 
justified overbuilding on the one 
hand, and cream-skimming on the 
other hand which would have failed 
to take full advantage of potential 
subscribers. The very availability of 
modern telephone service, depend- 
able rural electrification, and good 
highways has opened up many rural 
areas to commercial and industrial 
development and increased settlement. 
The result for many far-seeing tele- 
phone businessmen has been modest 
profits in what had been neglected 
rural territory. They have found it 
is sound business to provide “satu- 
ration” service by constructing a sys- 
tem which will reach, to the extent 
practicable, all potential subscribers 
in an area. 

Although REA holds a first mort- 
gage or equivalent on the completed 
system of the borrower — a modern 
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EPHONE CABLES plant maintained in good condition 
TEL — as a matter of loan security, we ey 
recognize that the principal security " 
: . ‘ar hett 
jt Every Application in the final analysis is based on the B 
revenue-producing potential of th: 
area and the service capabilities « ee 
| N S | D E T E L E p H O N FE the system. This is part of the RE a 
pattern. . 
TYPE 122 syste 
reast 
ae ° be] 

Specifically designed for inside telephone sta- Adequate Service engi 
tion, intercommunication, private branch ex- T WAS clear from the start th: tye 
change and special plan wiring systems. adequate telephone service coul\| Tc 

not be built on patchwork improve- 

Available in No. 22 and 24 AWG from 4 to P <meta te and 
101 pairs ments to run-down facilities. REA’s beat 

; loans are for dial service, and usuali- equi 

Light weight for easy installation. ly require complete rebuilding of in- 2 

Moisture resistant for damp ducts. side and outside plant where magneto ts el 

Fully color coded insulation for ease of termi- inert? — for ~ A sn 
nation and permanence of polarity identification. Rogers - glib mpc — phone 

Well, in the first place it is modern esd 
Tough flame and abrasion resistant PVC sheath. dial, with operator’s services avail- te 
Rip cord to facilitate stripping at termination. able for help on toll calls and other ae 
special services and emergencies. liens 
EE | Adequate service means the availabil- fF gifje, 
THE ity of graded service so that those perier 
PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORPORATION ee ie Oe ge nee RE 
JEWETT CITY CONN. or two-party and four-party lines may tion 
have that service. Multi-party rural ; 
2 A if 3 equip! 
service is generally interpreted by pe 
: REA and its borrowers as not more plant 
HOW DO AA) | oe rR a i TRENCHERS than eight stations on the line, with effort 
fully selective ringing. design 
fannie Adequate service means extended hle. 
iW, 1] Bn | Oe od 4 | OF area service where justified, so that Pee 
subscribers can communicate easily cable, 
'o} Mr- C(O] @)] Db] eg es. br. throughout the area that has a com- jet 
a tees labial Cont munity of interest. It means depend- lead 
” tees Malatonance able service that is rarely subject to rier ec 
Less Downtime interruptions. There is freedom from i. be 
M One-man Operation line noises, volume is satisfactory, aa 
Speed on the Job and tone is good. Adequate service fe 
When you see how the Auburn : th . is aiaiell na of cent 
digs in soil conditions that no requires that equipmen not ‘be over- Tevines 
other trencher can, operates up to loaded. Subscribers also judge serv- Engi 
800 feet per hour, and automati- cs : . WEP uF. : 
cally adjusts speed to changing ice by the care taken in assuring cor- bua 
soil conditions, you’ll understand rect billing and by the courtesy of St ent 
why so many dollar-wise users ee an este 
buy Auburn. It has a simple, ig ae and ke 
trouble-free design that has been These all cost money somewhere Tech 
proven through years of service. along the line — in construction, in : 
Trenches 6 to 14 inches wide and down —— : To We When n 
to 6 feet. Special bits are available for maintenance, in operations, or in all Ft. 
rock, shale, and frozen ground. three. Adequate rates, then, go along tion rH 
with adequate service in the REA REA fj 
: Ns 
b, pattern as they must in any kind of = 
— ilies : tt y a accounti 
et} telep wise service pattern. NE dm the | 
ANBURN GEARDPRAUUC = “Joop 2h" Trondhj,cean-prauuc | OME widely held that the farmer, ac- © ws 
es af ved Tractor-mounted trenchers are avail- the original Jeep-mounted customed to paying 75 cents a month Ps 
se ts aga able for M-F Work Bulls, IH Utility, trencher, and only trencher f ‘“ k d h ll ” | | REA 
ee 5 John Deere Crawler and Wheel approved by Willys Motors. or a crank an oer telephone, many 
; Industrial, and Ford Tractors, Available at Jeep Dealers. would pav no more than that. This any Ww 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION and DEALERS NAME : pay ; . by ‘rou] 
2020 SOUTH “J” STREET shibboleth has been thoroughly dis- tele h | 
phon 


credited by the experience of t! 


ANBNRN MAXRHINE WORKS, IN. AUBURN, NEBRASKA, U.S.A. 
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ist few years. We know now that 
{armers, like any other consumers of 

ods and services, want something 
better and are willing to pay for it. 

But receipts are only one side of 
the ledger. Expenses must be kept 
in line. Prudent management will in- 
sist on cost controls that begin with 
system planning and maintain all 
reasonable economies throughout the 
engineering and construction stages 
of development. 

To keep down construction costs 
and at the same time assure high 
minimum standards in materials and 
equipment is an important part of 
the REA pattern of financing in both 
its electric and telephone programs. 
A small staff of experienced tele- 
phone engineers in REA analyze the 
construction and maintenance needs 
of borrowers. These needs in rural 
areas and in varying geographic cir- 
cumstances are frequently somewhat 
different from general industry ex- 
perience in urban service. 

REA has worked in close coopera- 
tion with materials suppliers and 
equipment manufacturers on research 
and development of new and better 
plant components. Out of this joint 
effort have come new wire and cable 
designs which make buried plant feas- 
ible, insulated wire for long-span 
construction, fully color-coded aerial 
cable, practical equipment for mobile- 
station direct dialing in rural areas, 
better microwave and subscriber car- 
rier equipment, and improved pole 
line hardware. Standardization has 
been encouraged in the manufacture 
of central office equipment for REA 
borrowers. 

Engineering research has extend- 
ed to design, methods and techniques 
in order to get better performance 
and keep costs under control. 

Technical assistance to borrowers 
when needed is a part of the REA 
pattern. This goes beyond construc- 
tion and engineering aid through 
REA field engineers. Specialists in 
accounting, rates, and management 
on the REA staff also are available 
for consultation by borrowers. 

REA has participated in a great 
many workshop sessions sponsored 
by zroups of borrowers and by state 
telephone associations. These confer- 


PRESSURIZED DRY AIR 


stops cable moisture 


Under ground—Above ground, pressurized dry air keeps moisture 
out of cables and keeps conductors dry. PUREGAS 
equipment automatically maintains dry air pressure 
all along the line. 


Constant air pressure stops water and corrosive fumes from 
penetrating cable sheath breaks, as PUREGAS equipment 
automatically responds by increasing air flow in the affected 
cable. In addition to this advantage, dry air prevents condensation 
from forming inside the cable regardless of outside air temperature. 


PUREGAS equipment quickly recovers its investment by 
adding to cable life, and reducing maintenance costs while 
protecting circuit continuity. This is why more and more 
cable networks throughout the country are being pressurized 
with PUREGAS dry air equipment. 


To increase subscriber satisfaction and cut oper- 


ating costs, investigate PUREGAS pressurized 
dry air. Send for new technical information on 
“Why cables should be pressurized.” 


TU) -9 cp. Owe atellll 1 Lal hametel. 1s 


578 OAK STREET 
eter ay cl?) ie See ee, ee 
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Regional Offices and Warehouses: 
MINNESOTA: 6100 Excelsior Bivd., Minneapolis 16, Minn., West 9-6715. 












VOLUNTEER FIRE CALL 


Operates over existing lines. 

Up to 10 men may be alerted with 

a single call. Acclaimed as the best 
way to “‘get the men on the scene 
faster.” Ideal for small communities 
after conversion to dial. 


CALIFORNIA: 23 Broderick Road, Burlingame, Calif., OXford 7-5780. 
NEW YORK: 327 North West Street, Syracuse, N. Y., HArrison 2-9251. 
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4-WIRE TERMINATING EQUIPMENT | 


Miniaturized! Saves 75% in spa 
Meets all requirements of high 

grade toll circuits. Provides fine 
coarse attenuation adjustments. 
nearly constant impedance acrog 
voice frequency band... unaffect} “Ff 
voice circuit balance when signa 
trunk circuits are operated. 















GEORGIA: 1594 Southland Circle, N.W., Atiiia.. SYca 
OHIO: 1555 West Fourth Mansfield, 



























ellogg-designed products like these will help make your present 
uipment go farther...streamline your operations... permit you to 
er better and more varied service to your subscribers...and wind 
) the year with more profit! 
Serving independent telephony for more than 60 years, knowing 
yur operational needs, and backed by the world-wide research facili- 
ies and experience of International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
ration, Kellogg continually searches for ways and means to help 
u offer better service, increase your profits. 
Whatever your requirements: basic equipment, famous brand sup- 
ies, profit-producing specialties, experienced counsel...call your 
ellogg representative. Let him show you what Kellogg can do. 


isyour profits with products like these! 
KELLOGG eam 


CHICAGO, /LLINO/S 





ellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 6650 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Ill. Communications division of 
international Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
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TRANSISTOR RINGING GENERATOR 
in spa Trouble-free transistors mean 
high LOUD RINGING BELL minimum maintenance. All 
s fine Commands attention anywhere! components are plug-in, no moving 


parts or contacts to adjust or clean. 
Serves any size office. Choice of any 
combination of five or less fre- 

quencies ; each separately mounted. 


Ideal for noisy locations: factories, 
depots, school yards, construction 
sites, etc. Compatible with all 
circuits...weatherproof... 

simple to install. 


nents, 
: acros 
affect 
signal 
1. 









wW., Atlfia.. SYcamore 4-2441. WLLINOIS: 4600 So. Tripp Ave., Chicago 32, Illinois, CLiffside 4-4300. KANSAS: 7th & Sunshine Road, Kansas City 15, Kansas, MAyfair 1-4418, 
t FourthMansfield, Ohio, LAfayette 4-6511. TEXAS: 1515 Turtle Creek Bivd., Dallas 7, Texas, Riverside 7-5191. EXPORT: 157 Prospect Street, Passaic, N. J., PRescott 3-5100, 
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pe Every Applicat ton 


RURAL DISTRIBUTION 


TYPE 177 





= —— 
Specifically designed for low cost telephone service expansion 
in growing rural and residential areas. 

Available in No. 19 and 22 AWG in conformance with REA. 
Specification PE-15 December, 1958. 

Color coded for quick identification and easy splicing. 

Eliminates use of crossarms by attaching to pole. 

Aerial installation possible where open wire lines cannot be 
used. 

Easy to install because of lightweight, self supporting and long 
spans. 
Ideal for emergencies. 
Excellent electrical characteristics from high dielectric strength, 


low loss, low capacitance polyethylene insulation. 
Maximum weather resistance with tough PVC conductor jacket. 


PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORPORATION 


JEWETT CITY, CONN. 


A New Concept in Time © 


| TELEPHONE 
COUNTDOWN IS. 
CONTINUING... 


Automatically Calculates 
“Time at a Glance” 


TELEPHONE CABLES 





TOLL TICKET TIMER 


(Continued from page 109) 
ences provide technical training in 
budgets, personnel, EAS, cable splic- 
ing and open wire ties, numbering 
systems, safety programs, and REA’s 
audit requirements, for example. 
REA offers help to its borrowers 
where it is needed and requested, 
because well-built and well-run sys- 
tems are the best security for the 
Government loans. But no one in 
REA has either the authority or the 
desire to participate in borrowers’ 
operations beyond the normal re- 
quirements of any credit institution. 
REA recognizes above all that each 
borrower is an independently owned 
business enterprise that must look 
after its own affairs. 


“Working Together To 

Get A Job Done .. .” 

: on RECORD of REA as it nears 
completion of its first 10 years 

of the rural telephone program is a 

story of Government and industry 

and people all working together to 

get a job done — in this case mod- 

ern telephone service for people in 

rural areas. 

The first loan was approved in 
February 1950. By the end of April 
1959, loans totaling $569,228,415 
had been approved to 452 telephone 
companies and 209 cooperatives in 
45 states. These loans will be used 
to construct 315,146 miles of line 
and related facilities. 

Construction follows fast on the 
heels of the loans. By the end of 
April 1959 borrowers had already 
completed 176,500 miles of the line 
and 1,954 new dial central offices. 
They were providing new or im- 
proved service for more than 775,000 


| 














Self Starting Electric NTS Selec 

7 ° ote vail. 

get ready for TIF 3 Year Guarantee Every time the Administrator of died 
. J No more guesswork on your toll REA makes a loan, he is required Pe 
ticket timing! Y h Seay b Ass 

blast off! ° ani ee ygaal san salllgereig under the Rural Electrification Act . 


split second, accurate, precise tim- Footh 


ing “at a glance” with this direct 
reading numeral _ clock. Walnut 
or ebony plastic case. 7% x 4 
x 4". Wt. 3 Ibs. Large easy-to-read 
numerals. 110 volts, 60 cy. AC. UL 


NORTH 
y approved motor and cord. Model 


| = = on gil e- uontH TTT. Ivory Case — $16. 
COMPANY “7 aera one. 


and Foreign Countries 


PENNWG0D NUMECHRON CO. 


7249 Frankstown Ave. Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


to certify that the principal and in- 
terest will be paid in full. The record 
of borrowers in meeting their loan N 





s 4 
ha <\\ 


obligations is good and continues 
to improve. By the end of April 1959, 
repayment on principal amounted to 
$10,620,376, interest payments to- 
taled $8,395,348, and, in addition, 
there was a balance of $1,352,554 
paid ahead of schedule as a cushion 


\\ 


* another Telephone 


ndustry First 





New 
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j telephone feeder system wiring load. Welton Beckett 





EWATIONAL ELECTRIC 


New from National Electric 


}—10 Inches — 






15,000 SERIES 


20.294 


SQUARE INCH 
CAPACITY 







je 7% Inches —e 
Inches oe 
14,000 SERIES ; 


9.2 


SQUARE INCH 
CAPACITY 







r 


m7 LARGEST CAPACITY DUC 
AVAILABLE 


Greatest wire capacity of any Headerduct provided in a standard design 
Greatest wire capacity at all feed points 
Fast installation—easy fishing. Quick access to entire system 


Strongest service fittings of any system 
& Associates, Architect and Consulting Engineers. © Attractive modernistic design of service fittings harmonizes with modern as wel 
Foothill Electric Company, Electrical Contractors. as traditional architecture 


e Most complete line of telephone service fittings 
U/L listed for all approved cellular steel floors 
e Application engineering available 


For complete information, write: National Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company 
Inc., Porter Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


















| Selected for new $45 million Kaiser Center, Oakland, 
Calif. NE systems proved flexible enough to meet 
unique construction requirements and tremendous 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 





PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products—THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment— 

— DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; Copper and Alloys—RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 

New large capaci box for the 14,000 Series DIVISION; Refractories—REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN- 

has 11 yale co ha a to cells ines KIDD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated Products—DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE 

for ox t 2% inch to denetts ; ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, “Disston” Tools, ‘Federal’ Wires and Cables, 
oe 00.275 En Se “Nepcoduct” Systems—H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 








(Concluded from page 112) 
of credit. Currently, 16 borrowers are 


in arrears a total of $372,825. 

A sampling survey by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
that about 60 per cent of this coun- 
try’s farms had telephone service of 
some sort in 1958. Much of this is 
magneto and sub-standard in one 
way or another. Census data at the 
start of REA’s telephone lending op- 
erations showed that only 38.2 per- 
cent of our farms had telephones. 
This marks a gain of nearly 22 per- 
centage points in a period of a little 
over eight years, and may stand as 
an all-time record in bringing tele- 
phones to the farms. 

While all segments of the telephone 
industry, together with REA and 
farm and civic groups, applaud the 
outstanding progress in the last dec- 
ade, there must be no forgetting of 
the remainder of the job. Forty per- 
cent of our farms and millions of 
rural homes and rural commercial 
establishments still wait for modern 
telephone service that city residents 
take for granted. For many hundreds 
of telephone systems here is addition- 
al market for their service. For these 
unserved millions of potential sub- 
scribers here is the promise of an 
important part of the American pat- 
tern of life. — David A. Hamil, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 





Printed Circuit Catalog 

A 24-PAGE, comprehensive printed 
circuit connector catalog has been 
released by the Electronic Sales Divi- 
sion of DeJur-Amsco Corp. 

This series covers a wide variety 
of printed circuit connectors which 
accommodate 1/16”, 3/32” or 1/8” 
printed circuit cards, They are avail- 
able in single and double row con- 
tacts, with up to 116 now available 
on one molding. Various wiring styles 
and molding compounds can be spe- 
cified. Also included in the illustrated 
catalog are complete specifications, 
and suggested applications 

Free copies are available by writ- 
ing Electronic Sales Division, DeJur- 
Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern Boule- 
vard, Dept. TE&M, Long Island City 
1, New York. 


look For... 


wis 
certitit 


..-On the Reel 


e /# means money saved in 
maintenance and replacement 


© /t is your guarantee that the 
wite has passed @ sttingent 
water submersion test before 
leaving the factory. 





pte 





MULTI-PAIR DISTRIBUTION WIRE 
complies with REA Specification PE-15 





qwe> 
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DISTRIBUTION 
WIRE... 


WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
TWX NHS8S4 


Telephone CHestnut 8-5515 
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SUITE 1344 





CHICAGO 





Investigations 














1800 Johnson St. Elkhart, Ind. 


Atlanta, Ga. CE-7-4153 
Ashiand, Ohio .3-7543 
Bloomington, tll. 6-1860 St. 
Lebanon, Ky. 660 Wausau, 


PERFORMANCE Has 






sion and Distribution 
ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1127 Alderson Ave. 
Billings, Montana 
TEL. 2-4113 












PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING 
AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


Plant Construction Crews @ Installer Repairmen 
Cable Splicers 


CENTRAL OFFICE INSTALLATION 


ALLEN KANDER 
AND COMPANY 


NEGOTIATORS FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
AND FINANCING OF INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 South La Salle Street 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 


Depreciation, Financial, and Other 


HENKELS & McCOY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Tel. 3-2915 


Ocala, Fla. MA-9-1284 
St. Johns, Mich. 
James, Minn. 492 
Wis. .2-2356 


Built Our Business 


Communication Systems, Electric Transmis- 
Systems 


INC. 








WASHINGTON 
1625 Eye Street, N.W. 
NAtional 8-1990 


NEW YORK 
60 East 42nd Street 
Murray Hill 7-4242 


CHICAGO 
35 East Wacker Drive 
RAndolph 6-6760 


C. D. EHINGER, P. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Utilities 


Mail Address: 
639 W. Madison 
Decatur, Indiana 


INSPECTION SERVICE 

“AT TIMBER TREATING PLANTS” 
Of poles, crossarms, and preservative 
treatments. Analysis of wood preservatives 
Consultation and specification writing. 
A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO., INC. 


Portiand 
Inspectors stationed throughout the U.S.A. 















Your card in the “Profession- 
al Services” Department of 
“Telephone Engineer & 
Management” will bring 
your services to the atten- 
tion of the men who specify 
and order the services, equip- 
ment, materials and supplies 


needed by: 















WYOMING VALLEY 


Vv 14 WYOMING AVE 





KINGSTO 


EQUIPMENT Di 


% 


STERLIAG 


EARTH BORING MACHINES 


v 
PA 


3,890 Telephone Companies 
21,439 Central Offices 
18,065 Exchanges 
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Reach The Top! 







UTItt tre 
PLANT 


Davis 
eee (6. 


45 North Clark Street @ Sullivan, Miss 


TUDOR AND YAGER 


INC. 
TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 
TIPTON, INDIANA 
Phone OSborne 5-2267 


CARL C. CRANE, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


121 S. Pinckney, Madison 1, Wis. 
Telephone CEDAR 3-4210 





McGRATH 
ENGINEERING, 
Consulting Engineers 


209 West 6th Street 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INC. 


Telephone CEntral 2-2358 


DIALS DIALS 


Reconditioned 


DIALS 


Any make, Any quantity 
Exclusive processes and 
materials 


Dial HAauen IJuc. 


MONROE, N.Y. 
Story 3-2221 


P.O. Box 655 
Code 914 








“Professional” advertisers al- 
most invariably report 
prompt and satisfactory re- 
sults. 
BE CONVINCED — 
send your advertisement 
TODAY! 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
and MANAGEMENT 


7720 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


CONSTRUCTION 
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ADVERTISING, DIRECTORIES — General 
Telephone Directory Co., 1800 Oak- 
ton Street, Des Plaines, Il!l. 


For Central Office Maintenance On 


Contract Or Otherwise Installations 
With Factory Trained Specialist On All 
Types Of Dial Equipment Call Us. 
* 
Always On The Job To Save You Time & Money 
¥ 


All Work Guaranteed 


(T E & T Corp.) 
Telephone Engineers And 


Technicians Corporation 


OF 
AMERICA 


Pioneers In Elegant Telephone Servicing 


BELTS — CLIMBERS — COMPLETE LINE- 
MEN’S EQUIPMENT, W. M. Bashiin 
Co., Bashlin Bidg., Grove City 1, Pa. 





BOOTHS — Telephone — Outdoor — 
Indoor — Steel — Stainless Steel — 
Sherron Metallic Corp., 1201 Flush- 
ing Ave., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


BORING MACHINES, EARTH — High- 
way Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wisc. 


CORDS, Switchboard (with or without 
plugs), Instrument (straight and re- 
tractile) cords in eleven colors. — 
Commercial Cord Co., Inc., 26 Main 
St., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 





CORDS, Switchboard & Telephone — 
Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 


Herreid, S. D., Tel.: HEmlock 7-3303 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
If No Answer Phone: HEmlock 7-2233 
Plain Dealing, Louisiana, Tel.: EAst 6-5251 


a 


POLES, Creosote & Creosote Penta- 
Treated, Southern Yellow Pine — 


Cl ll el lee ee eh eee heeded”) Piedmont Wood Preserving Co., 


Nend A Copy To Y our Frien ds! Ri fon 260; Adige, Seeman 
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é 
a 
' H POLES, Southern Yellow Pine — Taylor 
a itt C , 217 E. Main St., 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER PUBLISHING CORP. ' pre or gyg _ 
' 7720 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. : 
t 8 
: Please send a free copy of the July 15, 1959 issue of TELEPHONE : ea ihe i 
_ a : P , Southern Yellow Pine — Texas 
= 1 ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT with my compliments to the persons | Crocesting Ce., Orange, Texes. 
é 
H listed below: ' 
i 
' ' 
Di siiesciericecompabenetcasatiansatiael EONS: ANE Le : PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT — Reliable 
’ a Electric Company, 11333 Addison St., 
Address ............ a ; 
: sts Sica Ses ieceadidapaccneg cen tues pe i IE cas TT ee 5 Franklin Park, Ill. 
1 Re meee UN esas pcccton ° 
a City ate RIES BRON Sea. : 
‘ “ . 7 1 
‘ e e e A TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
GO 2... essen ssecnseeseesnsessnsesensesensnssesesensecsseesensesenes : PLIES — Telephone Repair & Supply 
ae TO neeneonveseceennnsceeesnsecceentersecenneessennnesenensuscensuuee 4 Company, 1760 Lunt Avenue, Chi- 
en ers aE ee agente ers : cago 26, Iil. 
: Es ee Oe ee a, oA eT 5 
a 
: e e e NN eine DUN asec scece ee : 
a a ns rma Tad ee ' WIRE, INSULATED — DATED DROP 
: : WIRES and all types of telephone 
H MR arcsec ee ile ak le : wires — Alphaduct Wire & Cable 
8 city i: * ae pee : Company, New Brunswick, N. J. 
a 
‘ 
i * . e 1 
: TRY Feicciptancicostasicncocensecncsnemaanicadscncegcnadniaaseaadane a 
‘ a WIRE, Insulated Drop and Bronze or 
gre aee at ee NET DRS Ome neDP Creer toe ' Copperweld — Acorn Insulated Wire 
a 
: Ci i Co., Inc., 36 Freeman St., Paw- 
5 REE eietone ssenninscacntlomnetnipiinasa MU cs cctccccectadamnes : tucket, R. I. 
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Clara Jones Heads 


Nebraska Pioneers 
CLARA M. JONES of Lincoln was 


elected president of the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter of the Independent 
Telephone Pioneer Association in a 
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JEWETT CITY, 


DESIGN SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Complete Engineering 


And Drafting Services 


INSIDE & OUTSIDE PLANT 
DESIGN 


INVENTORIES & PLANT 
EVALUATION 


MAPPING & PLANT RECORDS 
COST & TRAFFIC STUDIES 


—— & ——— 


Offices Located At 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
COCOA BEACH, FLORIDA 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
WHIPPANY, NEW JERSEY 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Canadian Offices At 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
TORONTO, CANADA 


MAIN OFFICE 





76 NINTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 


eo} itele) Brrr le/¢) 





TELEPHONE CABLE 


TYPE 200 


AERIAL AND DUCT TO REA SPEC PE-22 





TYRE 467 


DIRECT EARTH BURIAL TO REA SPEC PE-23 








PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORPORATION 


CONN. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN BRUSH DISPOSAL 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
; 


Read how foresters, tree surgeons, high- 
way and park commissions, telephone, 
power and gas companies cut brush dis- 
posal costs up to 50% with a Fitchburg 
Chipper. 

See cut-away color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper—the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring-activated feed plate -- 
pictures of different models in action. 


FREE — write for your copy of 
“Chip Dollars from Your Over- 
head.” Address Dept. TEM-79. 


FITCHBURC ENCINEERING (CORPORATION 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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statewide election last month. She 
succeeds Kenneth J. Boshart of Lin- 
coln. 

The announcement was made June 
13 at the chapter’s annual banquet 
and reunion at the Cornhusker Hotel. 

Other officers elected were: Gay T. 
Henderson, Mary 
Bornemeier, secretary; and Harold 
Brady, treasurer. Richard B. Hobson 
and Carl Ahl were elected members 


vice-president; 


of the executive committee. 

The Nebraska chapter is the largest 
Independent Telephone Pioneer or- 
ganization in the United States. It 
has a membership of 593, a gain of 
20 over last year. Members must have 
15 years of service in the Independent 
telephone industry. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Tel. Names 
Installation Superintendent 

THE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Corp. has announced the pro- 
motion of Thomas Tulloch to super- 
intendent of installation. 

Tulloch began his career at Ro- 
chester Telephone Corp. in 1923 as an 
installer. After a series of promotions 
he became assistant construction su- 
perintendent, which position he held 
prior to the present promotion. 

During World War II, Tulloch 
served three years in the U. S. Navy 










A SYMBOL OF INTEGRITY SINCE 1909 


x 


Splice Cases and Splice Case Terminals... Drop Wire 
Clamps... Ready Access Cable Terminals and Closures 
... STRANDLINK® and STRANDVISE"..SQUEEZ ° 
Sleeves... Indoor and Outdoor Station Protectors... 
Protected and Unprotected Cable Terminals and 
Blocks... SQUEEZ "Tools... High Voltage Protectors... 
Fuses ... Protected and Unprotected Wire Terminals 
and Blocks.. Wirelink and Wirevise... Cable Hangers 


...Fuseless Protectors... Splicing Sleeves... Arresters 


RELIABLE ELECTRIC COMPANY ° FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
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A Standard 
with Telephone 
Equipment 
Manufacturers 


“SS oe Oe 





. 
oe Licensed to manufacture under existing patents, 


Telephone cord sets of proved performance backed by General Insulated’s unmatched 
experience and know-how in the manufacture of quality telephone tinsel cordage: 


Spcrafler HANDSET CORDS in bright colors with non-staining thermoplastic jackets in 
solid color extrusions matching color shade and sheen of telephone sets. Also non-staining 
black Neoprene jacketed cords. Both types available with or without integral moldings and 
terminations. Furnished in standard or extra long lengths. 


STRAIGHT HANDSET AND DESK SET CORDS are available in non-staining thermoplastic 
constructions in matching colors and in black Neoprene. 


GENERAL INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
Providence 5, Rhode Island 


...a NEW LINE of fully 
automatic silicon 
battery chargers 
ae 


NEWEST CIRCUITRY OF 
PROVEN DESIGN 


TRANSISTORIZED CONTROL 
PRECISION PERFORMANCE 

LONG UNATTENDED SERVICE 

100% SAFETY FACTOR 

ALL COMPONENTS EASY TO REACH 


te COMPACT WALL OR RELAY 
RACK INSTALLATION 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION CONTACT MODEL 
WILLIAM BRYAN, SALES MANAGER M129C2 


25 AMPERES 
CUSTOM EQUIPMENT DIVISION AT 129 VOLTS 


ACME ELECTRIC CORPORATION e CUBA, NEW YORK 


PLANTS IN ® CUBA, N.Y ° ALLEGANY, te | ~ AND HAWTHORNE, CALIF 





and participated in the supervision of 
the construction and operation of 
Naval Telephonic Communications in 
the Admiralty Islands and New Cale- 


donia. 


Shipp In New Post 


At S. W. States Tel. Co. 
CHARLES R. Shipp has been pro- 


moted from carrier engineer to 
transmission and protection engi- 
neer, The Southwestern States Tele- 
phone Co. in Brownwood, Texas. 
In his previous post, Shipp served 
under the equipment engineer, bul 





C. R. SHIPP 


now he will report directly to the 
chief engineer. In his new post Shipp 
will develop instructions and routines 
involving transmission standards to 
be passed down to division levels of 
the company. 

A native of Mexia, Texas, Shipp 
served with the U. S. Marine Corps 
during and following World War II, 
returning to Mexia in July, 1947, to 
become employed by Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. as an installer. 
In August, 1948, he became an in- 
staller repairman, and in June, 1949, 
he became a central office repairman 
at Mexia. 

He held the latter position until 
December, 1953, when he left the 
Bell Company to join Southwestern 
States as central office repairman at 
Brownwood. He remained in that 
post until he was named carrier en- 
gineer in September, 1959. 


Shortly after transferring to the 
Please turn to page 124 
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TELEPHONE 5 
O'ViISION 


UNIVERSAL 


CONTROLS CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND PLANT-CARROLLTON, TEXAS 
MAIL ADDRESS-P. 0. BOX 13122, DALLAS 20. TEXAS 
Telephones: Corroliton 3885 — Dallas CH 7-3123 
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How can you string telephone lines faster? 











the 
nip Use (ss) Tiger Brand 
ines 
3 to 
s of Amertel 195 
lipp Because the high-tensile characteristics of Amertel 195 make possible 
orps longer spans than other telephone wires, work is speeded up. There are 
II fewer holes to dig, fewer poles to set, less hardware to install. Mile after 
| nt mile, lines strung with this bonus wire go up faster—more economically. 
one The use of USS Amertel 195 pays off in other ways: 
ller e Amertel 195 has extra low resistivity, resulting in better voice trans- 
ite mission at relatively high frequencies. 
oe e Amertel 195 is easy and economical to string over rivers and gullies. 
see e Severe weather conditions will not damage it. Heavy ice may weight it 
down, but will not break it. 
e Existing rural power poles may be used to string telephone lines with- 
nti] out need for additional supporting poles. 
the For more information, write to American Steel & Wire, Dept. 9176, 
ern Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. We'll gladly send you our new, 
on free booklet on Tiger Brand Amertel 195. 


USS and Tiger Brand are registered trademarks 


~ a . 4 American Steel & Wire 
i. £ ae ” Division of 
the United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors +» Tennessee Coa !& Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala, Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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HELP WANTED | 





CABLE SPLICERS. Station Installers, 
Equipment Installers. Linemen. Experi- 
enced men needed. Steady work, good pay. 
Henkels & McCoy, 1800 Johnson Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana, or 6100 N. 20th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TELEPHUNE ENGINEER — Leading 
European telephone manufacturer 1s 
looking for 2 graduate engineers trained 
in circuit design and switching systems. 
Single men preferred as two years train- 
ing period in Europe required. After 
training period will be employed in 
brancb office in the United States or 
Canada. Please send detailed resume 
with picture, if possible. Box 75, c/o 
TE&M. 

RESPONSIBLE ENGINEER for design- 
ing and planning telephone protection 
and associated equipment. Must have 
knowledge of telephone company inside 
and outside plant operations. Salary 
commensurate with knowledge, ability 
and experience. Applications will be 
held in confidence. Reply by letter to: 
Reliable Electric Company, 11333 Addi- 
son Street, Franklin Park, Illinois 











MANAGER for REA Telephone Coop- 
erative located in central Georgia. Must 
have administrative ability to maintain 
efficient operation. Experience in pub- 
lic relations and organization desired. 
Position carrying substantial opportunity 
for qualified person. Replies confiden- 
tial. Write D. J. Bedingfield, President, 
Progressive Rural Telephone Coopera- 
tive, Rentz, Ga. 


CENTRAL OFFICE repairman, “must be 
familiar with step dial and carrier equip- 
ment. Write: United Telephone Com- 
pany of the Carolinas, Inc., Southern 
Pines, North Carolina. 


POSITION W. ANTE D- 
Man and wife with 21 years in 
telephone field, would like position 
with magneto exchange. Man has 
had experience in all phases of tel- 
ephone company maintenance, and 
wife has 20 years experience as op- 
erator in central office. Resume 
sent on request. Write Box 74, 


c/o TE&M. 


FOR SALE 


MAGNETO TELEPHONES — Leich 901 
wall or desk magneto telephones. Cleaned, 
tested and guaranteed, $16.50 each. As re- 
moved from service, $15.00 each. Turtle 
Lake Tel. Co., Turtle Lake, Wisc. 














TELEPHONES — Western Electric 302- 
(251) with 5H dials, completely recondi- 
tioned, neoprene cords. Metropolitan 
plates and new fineer wheels. Ringer 
frequency SL-16-20-30-42-54 and 56. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, $10.00 each. Over- 
seas shipments made. W. E. Quattle- 
baum, Jr., c/o Tri-County Telephone 
Co., Bonifay, Florida. 
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geri oe ll WANTED TO BUY 
Addressograph, with automatic feeder— eer is a 
1900 Class. (3% years old). WANTED — Old W. E. magneto switc! 
Graphotype (including 6000 frames, and boards with drop door type combined 
6000 bullframe cards) Model 6341— drops and jacks — #22C or equivalen 
A256. (3 years old). Call collect. Bohnsack Equipment Con 
Burroughs Billing Machine with stand. pany, Germantown. New York — 213. 
Burroughs Sensimatic Billing Machine 400 LINES of North Electric CX 100 
with Posting desk section stand and dial switchboard, 1948 or later. Writ 
left desk section. Box 71, c/o TE&M. 














Microfilm Camera (16mm) with table 
and bracket. Comes equipped with 
feeder and stacker. D E C A L s 
cal —, Viewer. P Made for trucks and equipment 
the above listed equipment in goo oa: 
operating condition. Reason for selling: Small or large quantities 
Converting to IBM equipment. Write for free catalog. 




















Eastern Illinois Telephone Co. MATHEWS COMPANY 


827 S. Harvey Oak Park, Ill. 






125 N. Central St., Rantoul, Illinois 








TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES FROM 
SUTTLE — WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
A complete service-planning, ad_ sales, 
compiling, printing. Guaranteed to bring 
higher revenue at lower cost, Write or call 
for full details. Suttle Directory Company, 
Division of Suttle Equipment Corporation, ; 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. Lawrenceville 782. p . 4 W! 
ressure-treated to specifications. 16 


sales offices, 34 plants to serve you. 


BIG SAVINGS! See yellow pages, write Wood Pre- 


#10 HEMINGRAY GLASS IN- serving. Division, 777 Koppers Bldg., 


ce par “a New. Export Pgh. 19 or phone Pgh. EXpress 1-3300. 













































(lots of 5000 or more $30. ths.) 
Prices f.o.b. Sacramento 


LORIS SALES st | 


MAGNETO HANDSETS 
WALL OR DESK 


LEICH 901 


(RECONDITIONED) 





KOPPERS 
POLES - CROSSARMS 
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@ 1600 Ohm Ringers 
@ Neoprene Cords 


No Changes Necessary 
to Use as Desk or Wall 
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BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. = | 1, 
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PLAN TO CONVERT 
Magneto To Dial 


Start now by using CB phones in 
town — one of these coils con- 
nected to each drop, thru con- 
denser to common battery will 
provide CB service on that line. 
Subscriber signals operator by 
lifting handset and rings off by 
restoring it. 

















— KELLOGG C-111 New $1 .50 Used—A-1 $1.00 
faien 

_ Mounting—10 coil for 19” rack .............------- 

“Too Condensers for use with above 2.MF. Stromberg-Carlson ........ 

Writ 





TELEPHONES 


(completely reconditioned) 


Western Electric #302 with F-I handset, 5-H dial. Ringers; 
St. Line, Synchromonic 16, 30, 42, 54, 66 cycle. 


Ready for service—immediate delivery .............. $12.50 
#302, as above, equipped with F-4 handset with T-1 
transmitter—U-1 receiver (500 type) ................ $15.00 


#302, as above, but blanked for dial (F-1) -...... $10.00 

A.E. type 40, St. line, 16, 30, 42, 54, 66 cycle ringers, 

with #24 or later type dial (fully reconditioned) $12.50 
(coiled handset cords, add 50 cents) 





Brand New ‘$12. 50 each in std. package 8 or 10 
: Kellogg #5812 MX 
5 bar, 1600 ohm, anti-sidetone cir- 


cuit. Complete with F27 handset 
coiled cord. Oak cabinet, painted 





dull green. New and perfect—origi- 
To . nal factory pack ............ $12.50 each 
5812 MX Less than 8 or 10 .......... $13.50 each 





PIECE PARTS 
Kellogg #83-B (48 ohm) capsule type re- 


ceivers to replace diaphram receivers in 
F-27, etc., handsets, New ................-..---.. $ 1.00 Each 

Receiver Caps P-69426-3 (required for con- 
aire a eniahacas oh ot aienasaincipiabnids .20 Each 
Kellogg Transmitters, New .....................-.----- .50 Each 

Handsets, W.E. E-1, F-1, F-3, A.E. 41, Kellogg 

F-27, etc. 

: Long Receivers, W.E., A.E., Kellogg, New ..... 1.50 Each 
rs: Modern Transmitter fronts with capsule, New 1.50 Each 


Kellogg Housing for #925 (P-58724), New.. 1.00 Each 


All New Material (unless otherwise noted) priced F.O.B. Los Angeles 
Shipped on Approval—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


TELECTRIC CO. 


- | 1218 Venice Blvd. Richmond 8-2249 
io: Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


puns 


ADDING POSITIONS or 
LINES to your manual 
exchange? 


Kellogg - W.E. - Stromberg-Carlson 
(New or good used) 
LINE—LAMP JACKS 
TRUNK EQUIPMENT 
CORD CIRCUITS 
REPEATING COILS 
SWBD CABLE, braid-plastic-lead 





COMPLETE POSITIONS 


CB - Universal - Magneto 


Kellogg - W.E. - Stromberg-Carlson 
also 
PBX, cord & cordless 
quoted “‘as removed from service”’ 
or “completely reconditioned” 


Tell us what you need— 
let us quote from stock on hand— 


Our Low Prices on A-1 equipment 
will astound you. 


MDF PROTECTION 


Western Electric (fully equipped) 
#C 50 A, 50 pr. group, new ........ $40 


vecondiiened ......... .<0cnes 25. 
© 2a Ay Be hs OW 42. 

reconditioned _..............0........--- 27. 
C 25 A, 25 pr. (¥% of C50), new.... 20. 
1268 A, 20 pr. new .....................- 10. 
1268 B, 23 pr. new ............... —_ 12. 
1269 A, 20 pr., new ......... .......... 10. 
1435W(1269-A-wood base), new 10. 
1435 U, Fuse group, new ............ 5. 
Heat Coils. 76A, new ................ 10¢ 


Frames, MDF, W.E. & Cook 
6 & 8 ft., single or up to 5 verticals 

in unit—save over half. 
FUSES, 35A, B, C, H, S. New, 10¢. 
($9 hund., $80 thousand) 75,000 in 
stock (standard W.E. pack, 10 or 50) 





OPEN WIRE 
PROTECTION 


WE #83A (#84A in wp. mtg. box, 
5 pr. block equipped with #26 & 
#30) 

New $5.00—Reconditioned $4.00 

Cable Terminals—Most Types 
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KELLOGG 


Transistor Ringing 
Generator 


low cost solution for ringing problems 
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TRANSISTOR RINGING GENERATOR TRANSIS TOR RINGING GENERA 















@ increased Ringing Power — up to 50 watts output per ring- 
ing frequency. 

@ Operates from central office power supply — a second TRG 
can be used as standby, with no need for switchover 
equipment if commercial power fails. 

@ Maximum flexibility — same unit can provide harmonic, 
decimonic and synchromonic applications. 

@ Minimum maintenance — only reliable trouble-free transis- 
tors are used. 

@ Plug-in components — no moving parts, no contacts to 
clean, adjust or replace. 

@ Extremely stable —takes varying room temperatures, 
humidities, load conditions in its stride. 

@ Adjustable — any combination of five or fewer frequencies 
can be provided. 





















Ask your Kellogg representative to give you full 
details on this easy way to modernize your central office. 


KELLOGG me 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS TT jiu 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 6650 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Ill. Communications Division of 
international Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


For complete list of offices see pages 30-31 








of 
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(Concluded from page 120) 


general office in 1957, Shipp at- 
tended Lenkurt’s Carrier and Micro- 
wave School at San Carlos, Cali- 
fornia. While with the Bell Company 


at Mexia, he attended an electrical 
school and a mechanical school un 
der the Veterans Vocational Train 
ing program. 


Kellogg Names Rundle 
Eastern Region Manager 

FRED A. RUNDLE has been ap 
pointed Eastern region manager o 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
communications division of Interna 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp 
He was advanced from sales promo. 
tion manager. 

Rundle will headquarter at the 
company offices and warehouse in 
Syracuse, N. Y., according to the an- 
nouncement by O. C. Bailey, Kellogg 
general sales manager. 

In his new position, Rundle is re- 
sponsible for all commercial activi- 
ties of the company in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. The eastern 
region is one of six established from 
coast to coast under Kellogg’s de- 
centralized operations. 

Rundle has been with Kellogg 
since July, 1954, when he became 
sales manager for supplies and cable. 
He was previously employed by the 
Pontiac Division of General Motors 
Corp., working at the San Francisco 
plant from 1947 to 1953, and at Palo 
Alto from 1953 to 1954. 


Jones Named Marketing 
Director for Automatic 
HERBERT W. JONES has been 


named director of marketing research 
for Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 
at Northlake, Illinois. 

In this position, Jones will be re- 
sponsible for developing and imple- 
menting programs of analysis and 
research into the marketing activities 
of the corporation through sales and 
distribution analysis and control, re- 
search on markets, and economic 
and sales forecasting. 

Jones joined Automatic Electric in 
1953 as order section head of the 
carrier and radio sales department, 
and was later named assistant to the 
manager in that department. 
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News and views of Independent telephone 


This trunk routining equipment was 
developed initially for keeping a con- 
stant “working-day” watch on the 
trunk routes from a large XY-PBX. 
The testing device also has applica- 
tion to central office networks in a 
program of preventive maintenance. 
The equipment is designed to handle 
up to 300 trunks, but can be expand- 
ed if greater capacity is required. 

The Trunk Routiner includes a test 
unit, access selectors, control panel, 
timer, printer, printer control, and 
printer power supply. All equipment 
is mounted on a standard 9-foot by 
19-inch relay rack. Terminal strips 
on the rack permit call routing to be 
changed at will. 

An interesting feature of this Trunk 
Routiner has been the development 
of a satisfactory system for routining 
trunks into manual offices without 
the assistance of the local operator. 

The Trunk Routiner is arranged 
to start from an automatic time pulse, 
generated each morning, and to shut 
down on a similar pulse each evening. 
The timer is an integral part of the 
equipment, and the start and stop 
pulses can be pre-set for any time of 
the day or night. Manual controls are 
also provided so that normal cycles 
can be adjusted when desired. 

To test each trunk, the routiner 
reaches it via a special access selec- 
tor; after making certain that the 
trunk is free, the routiner seizes it 
and transmits sufficient dialled in- 
formation to route the call to a con- 
nector terminal at the distant office 
where this particular route termi- 
nates. A special terminating circuit at 
the distant office returns a distinc- 
tive answering signal which the rou- 
tiner checks to ensure correct rout- 
ing. The routiner then releases this 





people. 
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New central office test device 


Routines trunks automatically 


trunk and advances to the next trunk 
in sequence. 

Tests include: detecting a busy 
trunk circuit, a trunk circuit it can- 
not seize, congestion in the distant 
office after each individual digit of 
the routing information; no answer, 
a permanent or incorrect answer 
from the distant office; or a failure 
in “guarding” (route is made busy 
to all other circuits) of the trunk 
route during the test. 


When a fault condition is en- 
countered, the test cycle is arrested 
and the nature of the fault, the trunk 
and trunk group information are 
printed on the associated printer. 
Testing then recommences on _ the 
next trunk in sequence. 

During testing, trunk number and 
group information are displayed on 
“in-line” digital display units show- 
ing a black figure on a white back- 
ground. If a fault is encountered, 
this background changes from white 
to red while the information is being 
printed. 


Stromberg-Carlson, through these pages, 
has presented a series of articles describ- 
ing many of their routiners and test de- 
vices designed to help operating com- 
panies cut time-consuming routines. The 


following index may be used for quick 


reference to these articles: 


Line Routiner, July, 1957 

Equipment Routiner, November, 1958 
Pulse Generator, January, 1959 
Trunk Routiner, July, 1959 












CORPORATION 


















Central office trunk routiner includes printing device for 
permanent record of faults; automatic timer, in box just 
to the right of the printer, and four digital display units, 


Advertisement directly above the timer. 





Board of directors of the New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Company are, left to right, FRONT 
ROW — Attorney Robert J. Berens, vice-presi- 
dent Alton Wellner, president William C. 
Muesing, secretary Arthur Walser, treasurer 
Frank H. Seifert and manager John G. Hol- 
land; MIDDLE ROW — Armund Scheibe! 
Mark Retzlaff, Robert J. Berg, Benjamin H 
Holm, John G. Domeier, Frank Wandersec 
and Henry Biebl; BACK ROW — Otto Got 
lirsch, Louis Manderfeld, Henry J. Baumann, 
R. A. Gronau, Joseph Landsteiner, Victo 
WelHner and Oscar Reinhart. 


XY Dial for nearly 5,000 at New Ulm, Minn. 


Excitement was just under the sur- 
face, ready to explode at any moment, 
when your editor visited New Ulm, 
Minnesota, in 1953. There were three 
very good reasons. 

The local telephone company had 
just taken over complete operation 
of their long-distance service — a 
step long desired by management, yet 
fraught with responsibility. The “boys 
and girls” were still nervously won- 
dering if it was true. 

Mr. Fred Pfaender had announced 
that he was considering retirement, 
or at least a less active role to which 
his 90 years entitled him. After guid- 
ing the company virtually from its 
incorporation in 1905, Mr. Pfaender 
was not only known and _ beloved 


wherever telephone men gathered, but 
was the principal “institution” at the 
center of the company’s activities. 
The third cause of excitement 
sprang naturally from the second: 
would there be a new manager; had 
he been selected; how would he meas- 
ure up to the heavy responsibilities ? 
It wasn’t long before these ques- 
tions were answered; John Holland 
was called and has proved in the in- 
tervening period that the directors 
made a wise choice for manager. 
Each year has seen steady advance 
toward a goal which was achieved 
this May 17, as the 4,600-station 
main office at New Ulm was con- 
verted to XY® Dial. The toll board 


is already equipped for direct in- 


Congratulations, TELEPHONE ENGINEER, 


for Half a Century of Service 


ward dialing and soon will join the 
nationwide dialing network for calls 
originating locally. 

John Holland obviously doesn’t re- 
member the early days: first the los- 
ing struggle to get service that would 
keep pace with the growth of the 
town, then the incorporation of the 


“upstart” local company, and the dog- 


eat-dog competition that followed. 
Subscribers had to choose between 
the two companies — and hoped 
their friends all made the same 
choice! Businessmen felt the real 
squeeze; two phones or lose half 
your trade, and time and again they 
were asked to be a human “tie-line”’ 
between the instruments of the rival 
systems. After about a year and a 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER, with this A company, an_ institution, is 
issue, marks Fifty Years of contin- judged by the quality of its product 
uous service to the Independent Tele- __ the breadth of its service to large 
phone Industry. During all of this and small alike. With common pur- 
yeriod Stromberg-Carlson has bene- . 

lited by this niavcistion: We whose wnlerinnst aadaaienlen 
contacts are both professional and 
personal, find the common bonds of 
interest growing stronger every year. 
While 1959 made its claim on one of 
the links, the chain itself remains 
stout. 


tinued operation, Stromberg-Carlson 
is proud to salute the management 
and the magazine: TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER. We look forward to the 
challenging years ahead as joint 
members of a strong team. 
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half of chaos, the New Ulm Rural 
croup (Independent) emerged as sur- 
vivor. 

The way was clear now; sleeves 
were rolled up and they started to 
move. By 1914 there were already 
1500 phones in use and in 1923 the 
company had its own exchange build- 
ing. Thirty years later the company 
was still flexing its muscles — still 
crowing. It was at this time that John 
Holland was asked to move to this 
well-known vacationland to take over. 

New Ulm, located in Southern Min- 
nesota, is surrounded by many of the 
lakes that make up just a part of 
Minnesota’s famous total of 10,000. 
New Ulm’s role as a tourist attrac- 
tion is nationally known — most 
travel agencies list New Ulm as a 
must for those seeking the unusual in 
international flavor — and it has 
been described as a bit of Germany 
transplanted to America. Its _pre- 
dominant industries are, as in most 
of Minnesota, dairying and farming. 
The area is dotted with small manu- 
facturing concerns allied to these 
main industries, and John Holland 


Mr. Fred J. Pfaender, president for 49 
years, was elected as Honorary Chair- 
man of the Board in 1953 and served 
in this capacity until his death in ‘58. 


has kept in constant touch with the 
area’s industrial growth. One such 
concern, the Kraft Food Company of 
New Ulm, has been using XY-PBX 
since 1954. John was one of the first 
to recognize the advantages of using 
our 1575 (6K) telephones with a 2-10 
dial selective unit as a small-business 
telephone system for a local law firm. 

The company’s steady progress 
and continuous modernization pro- 
gram has caught the envious eye of 
many throughout the industry. In 
fact, there were over 75 “interested” 
out-of-town telephone industry guests 
attending the cutover ceremonies in 
New Ulm. Among the many com- 
pany directors and personnel attend- 
ing were sons and daughters of the 
original group that organized this 
fast-growing concern. Each, no doubt, 
was recalling stories of enthusiastic 
plans and exciting competition that 
were facing him. We are certain that 
under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent, William C. Muesing, and man- 
ager, Mr. John Holland, the next half- 
century of service will be as reward- 
ing as the first. 


Standing in front (looks like it’s under but it’s not) 
of the MDF are John Holland, company general man- 
ager, Henry J. Baumann, a member of the board, W. 
J. Pfaender, manager of the Stromberg-Carlson Chicago 
Sales Office, Alton Wellner, vice-president and Wil- 
liam C. Muesing, president. 














































Sounds wonderful. John G. Hol- 
land, genl. manager of the New 
Ulm Rural since 1953, and Frank 
H. Seifert, treasurer, agree there 
is nothing sweeter than the sound 
of smooth-working mechanism. 


In 1957 this brick structure, pro- 
viding XY Dial Service to sub- 
scribers in the Searle area, was 
another step towards all-dial serv- 
ice. In 1949 and 1956 similar type 
buildings were constructed to pro- 
vide XY Dial Service to Court- 
land & Klossner-St. George areas. 


The main exchange building was constructed in 1923 
and served until 1953 when the first additions were 
made bringing all telephone activity, both local and 


long-distance, into the one building. 


















Southwestern States Company . 





It’s dial now for Mason, Texas 





A. E. Witt, general office main- 
tenance supervisor; Marvin De- 
Hay, West Texas division facili- 
ties supervisor; Jack Gaunt, 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Company installer, by power bay 
at Mason, Texas. 





























Mason conversion was preceded by a “D-Day Dinner”. Shown at head table, from 
left to right, are Marvin DeHay; Mrs. G. V. Burke and Mr. Burke, publisher of the 
“Mason County News”; Mrs. A. J. Lacy and Mr. Lacy, West Texas division manager; 
Ray Hudson, mayor of Mason, and Mrs. Hudson; Fritz Stengel, president of the Mason 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. Stengel; and (back to camera) R. L. Post, public 
relations director for Southwestern States Telephone Company. 
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“Are you ready, Austin? We'd like to cut.” Tom DeHay, 
general office equipment engineer, asks for go-ahead 
signal, closely watched by Ralph Welty, West Texas | 
division maintenance supervisor, and C. R. Lee, gen- 
eral traffic superintendent. 
Nev 
thar 
(Left, upper photo) James Bozeman, facilities and tax su- es 
pervisor, and M. E. Barnes, plant superintendent, both of M . 
Brownwood, visit with M. N. Simons, group wire chief F " 
from Fredericksburg. (Lower photo) Don German, general Lele 


office dial equipment maintenance supervisor, is center of 
attention for Jim Howell, sales representative (left) and 
Curt Meyers, service engineer, both of Stromberg-Carlson. 
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Still on duty, though business is rather quiet 
on the old manual switchboard. Operators 
(from left) Patricia Moss, Grace Schraeder 
and Mary Lou Lange. A few long magneto 
lines were still to be served through this 
board until reconstruction was completed. 


May 16 was the day for a single, all- 
star performance at Mason, Texas. 
The show moved from curtain to cur- 
tain with professional skill . . . and 
naturally so, for the actors — in- 
stallers, supervisors and management 
of the Southwestern States Telephone 
Company — are the top in their pro- 
fession. Long and extensive experi- 


New positions for some, hearty 
thanks to all! Mason operators 
Juanita Shafer, Joann Carraway, 
Chief Operator Jessie Nobles, 
Myrle Tuckness, Wanda Bakker, 
Fae Danz, Ethel Kirkpatrick and 
Lois Schmidt. 








STROMBERG-CARLSON 


TRANSMITTER 


Portion of the 1200-terminal-per- 
station XY Dial equipment serv- 
ing Mason, Texas. Plenty of room 
for growth just by adding shelves 






to the other side of the bays. 





Customary first call by the mayor — Ray Hudson. Watching are Mrs. Hud- 
son; A. J. Lacy, West Texas division manager; Messrs. Chew, Kothman and 
Lange, city commissioners. 


ence with XY® Dial in dozens of ex- 
changes made each cue, each line, 
almost a reflex action. Rehearsals 
were about as necessary as for Ni- 
agara Falls to practice its part. 
Mason was one of the few remain- 
ing manual offices in the South- 


western States Telephone Company’s 















system; its conversion brings one 
step closer their goal of system-wide 
dial service. Located west of Austin 
and just a short run south from 
Brownwood headquarters, the con- 
version afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for company personnel and in- 
vited guests to share common inter- 


ests. 





Plant accountant Robert McArton and mgr. 
gTEadY Ronald Hagen promote telephones in color; 
PROGRESS that’s one reason for company’s progress. 


Things could not have been much 

PROGRESSINE worse for the Polar Rural Telephon 

COUNTY Mutual Aid Corporation than on tha 

black Monday last November 17 

when sleet and winds destroye 

most of the outside plant servin; 

A... 13 of their 19 exchanges in easter: 
Grea, North Dakota. 

In his report, Manager Joh 
Walters noted that the continuou 
snow, wind and sub-zero weather that 
followed the sleet storm aggravated 
the conditions and more than doubled 
the time and cost involved in repai 
ing the damage. 

Taking their cue from the Post 
Office Department’s motto, the men 
could not be stopped from continuing 
in the highest tradition of the tele- 
phone industry. Heedless of the tem- 
porary — but serious — setback, the 
men and women of the largest Inde- 
pendent Telephone company in North 
Dakota continued to provide im- 
proved service to more than 4800 
subscribers. 

Beginning with six small exchanges 
less than eight years ago, this Inde- 
pendent telephone company has 
grown to 19 exchanges; of these, 16, 
including the original six, have been 
rehabilitated by construction of com- 
plete new outside plant and installa- 
tion of XY® Dial central office equip- 
ment. Fourteen exchanges have been 
cut over; the two remaining, installed 
by Polar’s own installation crew, will 
be converted this summer. 

As improved service has become 
ne cee gp si al lg eo available, demand for telephone serv- 
trasts with new; Petersburg, N.D., C.O. building 
before and after dial conversion. age, has increased at a continued 

fast rate. Per-subscriber toll usage has 

increased more than 30 per cent and 

is still climbing, while area satura- 

tion of subscribers has increased an 
New headquarters at Park River average of 40 per cent over the num- 
houses administration and com- ber of subscribers in the same areas 
mercial functions, also plant de- 
partment, including vehicle and 
material storage. 


ice, as well as per-subscriber toll us- 


before the cutovers. 


Board of Directors and administrative staff include, 
|. to r.: D. Monson; L. Gire; O. Nelson; E. Olafson; 
I. M. Hanson, president; W. H. Krueger, secretary- 
treasurer; A. Slettebak, vice-president; S. Monk; R. 
McConnachie. Standing: L. Vandal, equipment chief; 
R. Dahl, office manager; J. G. Walters, general man- 
ager; W. T. DePuy, attorney; W. Gunderson, com- 
mercial manager; and R. Hagen, plant manager. 
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General manager John Walters, with Bob 
Dahl and Winten Gunderson. Why the 
beards? Community anniversary, maybe? 


The system today is a far cry from | 


the humble beginning of a few short 
years ago; but now, as then, the con- 
tinued common objective of the com- 
pany’s employees, members and of- 
ficers is to get the most up-to-date 
telephone service to their subscribers. 
Without a doubt neither sleet, nor 
snow, nor wind will stop the Polar 
Rural Telephone Corporation from 
doing just that. 





XY Dial at Park River. Stromberg- 
Carlson Installation Foreman R. Tucker 
with Polar’s Orville Langtug, Lawrence 
Vandal, Ronald Hagen. 


Important office staff: 
Maud McPherson, Faye 
Pederson; back: Irene 
Skytland, Joyce Espelien, 
Gladys Hammer. 








Some people might say that Grafton, 
illinois, is too far north to be in- 
cluded in the group of Independent 
exchanges dotting the area North and 
South of the National Trail. Actual- 
ly, Grafton is just a few miles north 
of St. Louis, near a big bend in the 
Mississippi, and in the middle of the 
Pere Marquette Vacation Area. 

Many know this _ cross-country 
route (The National Trail) as the 
old Cumberland Road or U. S. Route 
40. To many Independent Pioneers 
like Mr. and Mrs. Paul Arnold, own- 
ers of the Grafton Telephone Com- 
pany, the National Trail and XY 
Dial are one and a kind. Grafton is 
the latest addition to the group of 
XY Dial cities and towns that stand 
as communication centers along fa- 
mous Route 40. 

Grafton has joined Casey, Green- 
up, Toledo, Altamont, St. Elmo, Mul- 
berry Grove, Troy and many other 
communities along the National Trail 
being served with XY Dial. 

According to Mrs. Arnold, bring- 
ing dial service to Grafton was really 
a community project. When there 
was a need for special equipment, 
volunteers would get together and de- 
cide how to make use of available 
machinery to get the job done. When 
hauling poles, local truckers and vol- 


unteers — as a team — continued 
until the outside plant project was 
complete. 

When installation of the central 


office equipment began, the company 
had 242 subscribers on the manual 
board. At cutover, 307 subscribers 
were being served and 150 more had 
applied for dial service. 

Among those present for the cut- 
over were Jack Harvey, Secretary of 
the Illinois Telephone Association; 
John Moody, Stromberg-Carlson I[n- 
stallation Foreman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold’s daughters, Mary and Su- 


zanne, who had served as operators 
under the old system. 





Overall view of latest exchange to 
join group North and South of the 
National Trail. Two installers are 
shown in picture at right. 
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“Just testing,” says Mr. Paul Arnold, man- 
ager of the Grafton Telephone Co. New 






building houses 180-line, 
XY Dial equipment. 


500-terminal 


































Mary & Suzanne Arnold & mother are 
together for the final call through the 
manual switchboard. The girls represent 
third generation in the company. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Installation Foreman 
Ralph Smith explains unique features of 
magnetic tape recording for Toll Ticketing 
to Mr. and Mrs. Knapp and guests. 
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Friends at the cutover included Sanger’s 
chief operator, her husband, Mr. Flack; 
Miss Knapp and Dalton Dodson, supt. 


Sanger Telephone Company is 


Ready to dial you directly! 


SC 
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Sanger, California, is ready for your 
call — wherever you are, and ready 
to dial you directly — if you have 
Toll Ticketing equipment. 











The Sanger Telephone Company, 
under the direction of Alden Knapp, 
manager, has always provided its sub- 
scribers with dependable dial service, 
starting with the XY Dial equipment 
which has been in use for several 
years. Now, dependable Stromberg- 
Carlson Toll Ticketing Equipment, re- 
cently cut over, is serving the heart of 
the famous San Joaquin Valley. 

Since most of Knapp’s 3300 sub- 
scribers are fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers, dependable communication has 
become a part of their operations. 
Ripe fruit and vegetables cannot 
wait; contact with canneries, rail- 
roads, truckers, growers’ associations 
and harvesters must be quick and 
sure. 




















































Traditional family enf 
prise is represented 
3 generations: ab 8 





° Mr. Alden K & 
Sanger, just east of Fresno, has be- sg left, ll . oes : 
come a toll center. Previously most 
calls from Sanger went through 
Fresno. Now station-to-station calls 
i Bi 


are handled’ by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Type 40 LID System while 
Sanger operators are free to handle 
all non-DDD traffic including infor- 
mation and person-to-person calls. 
As part of the company’s public in- 
formation program, before the cut- 
over took place, Sanger subscribers 
received folders explaining how Di- 
rect Distance Dialing works and how 
to dial correctly; new telephone di- 
rectories also include a section on 


DDD. 


Among those present at the cutover 





were: Mr. and Mrs. Alden Knapp and The rest of the family is also interested: 

their children; Mr. H. F. Knapp (Mr. Miss Knapp, Mrs. Sebastian, Mrs. A. Knapp ‘as 
Alden Knapp’s father); Mr. Dalton ook Ser ee Se Dar 
Dodson, plant superintendent; Mr. Bae 
and Mrs. W. Sebastian, Kerman pa 
(Calif.) Tel. Co.; Mr. F. C. Mc- Stromberg-Carlson ‘its 


Grady, sales engineer, and Mr. R. M. | 


Smith, installation foreman, both of Tra i] S Ht itter | 4 


Stromberg-Carlson. 


TELECOMMUNICATION DIVISION 
STROMBERG-CARLSO 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORAT!© 
Rochester 3, New York 


iB: GEORGE B. FORBES, Editor 
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registered trademark ss Stromberg-Car's¢ 







This group, including Mr. W. Sebastian of 
Kerman Telephone Co., in foreground, is 
interested in the Flexowriter. 
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“Dreaming — Then Crash!” 
F YOU CALLED that driver who swerved in front of 


you a “half-wit,” you probably were right. At least 
that’s what a survey by the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Co. seems to indicate. 

Not more than half of the average motorist’s intelli- 
gence is actually applied to his driving during much of 
the time he is at the wheel, according to the company’s 
safety bulletin. 

He’s busy: talking, listening to the radio, thinking 
what he should have said in that argument with his 
wife, co-worker or boss, calculating the desirability of 
a business deal, daydreaming or admiring some pretty 
female pedestrian. 

If that driver happened to be a woman, the other half 
of her brain probably was busy: settling an argument 
among the children, wondering what to have for dinner 
or considering a tempting sale of dresses. 

Or maybe she was thinking that pretty female pedes- 
trian’s dress was just the way to catch men’s eyes. 

It is that half of a driver’s intelligence that is busy 
with other things that causes the major portion of 
traffic accidents, according to the safety bulletin. 


“What’s Next?” 

N CASE you’re wondering what Labor will demand 

in the future, our overseas correspondent tells us 
delegates to the convention of the Civil Service Clerical 
Association at Margate, England, recently debated a 
motion proposing that they demand an extra day’s pay 
for Feb. 29, 1960 — and all subsequent “Leap Year 
Days.” 


“Good Question” 


THOUGHT-provoking analogy is made in a recent 

Warner & Swasey Mfg. Co. advertisement. After 
asking “How much Federal Aid did the Pilgrims get?” 
the ad goes on to explain: 

“They were in a Depressed Area. No one guaranteed 
them high prices for anything. Their only roads and 
schools were built by themselves. For security they did 
their own saving or starved. 

“All they had was Character. All they did was Work. 
All they wanted was Self-Respect. The sum of those 
three traits became America. 

“But what's going to be the sum of the traits you 
see today — the traits of character or, rather, lack of 
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it that demand more money for less work, put security 
above self-respect, pamper self-pitying criminals in- 
stead of punishing them, give away resources we des- 
perately need to protect ourselves, listen to weaklings 
that want government to take care of them when they 
should take care of themselves. 

“Long years of early-American and hard work built 
America, but the traits you see today can destroy it 


in half the time. ’ 


““Man’s Best Friend” 
E understand that unidentified conventioneer who 


wrote a hotel manager and asked if dogs were 
allowed is proud of the reply he received. And we 
don’t blame him. 

The manager’s reply read as follows: “/’ve been in 
this business 30 years. Never have I called on police to 
eject a disorderly dog. Never has a dog set fire to a 
bed with a cigarette. | have never found a hotel towel 
or blanket in a dog’s suitcase. Sure, the dog is welcome! 
P. S. If the dog will vouch for you, come along too.” 


“First Come, First Served” 
TELEPHONE directory is definitely not to be 


taken for granted in Moscow (USSR). According 
to a recent Associated Press story, the directory which 
came out lately is the first one published since 1954. 
The first of two volumes, it contains only office num- 
bers, mostly government offices. A second volume with 
some private numbers will appear later, telephone of- 
ficials say. 
The 20,000 directories printed don’t go to subscrib- 
ers gratis, however — they’re on sale at book stores, 
while the supply lasts. 


“They Lick Their Wounds” 
AVE YOU HEARD about one of the latest ac- 


complishments of an inanimate object? Our sleuths 
tell us Western Electric’s new capacitors can “heal” 
themselves when injured and can function when pierced 
by iron nails. 

The presence of a minutely thin layer of metal de- 
posited onto a very fine sheet of metal explains this 
seemingly weird ability. In a breakdown, such as a 
short circuit, the high concentration of current causes 
the thin metal to melt or vaporize. Thus the capacitor 
heals itself. 
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We pause but briefly to look back on your fifty years of publication—and 


wish you sincere congratulations on this proud achievement. 


We much prefer, however — and that includes all of us at the General 
Telephone Directory Company —to spend more time looking to the future. | 
For like you, we are also a progressive organization — one that is pleased, 
with the past, yet never completely satisfied with the present. j 
It’s the future that counts. | 
}That’s why—at this juncture in our long and pleasant association—we take 
this opportunity to wish you “one to grow on”; to wish you even greater’! 


m™ success in the years to come. 





